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THE BETROTHED. 


A TALE OF THE SANTEE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MARION’S MEN,” Wc. &c. 


; 

| 

‘‘ Our band is few, but true and tried, ; 
Our leader frank and bold 3 
The British soldier trembles $ 
When Marion’s name is told. : 
Oar fortress is the good green wood, : 
Our tent the cypress tree; é 
We know the forest round us, ‘ 
As seamen know the sea! 

< 

< 


Worto the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 
On them shall light at midnight 


A strange and wudhen fear.” Bryanr. 


é 


Tue family of Mr. Newton were all assembled } 
in the little parlor where they were accustomed 
to spend their evenings. Mr. Newton himself, : 
a venerable gentleman of the old school, was ; 
silently reading a stray English newspaper; his » 
wife, a matron but a few years younger, sat 
engaged with her knitting, as was then fash- 
ionable; and their only surviving child, a beau- 
tiful girl of nineteen, and the pledge of their 
old age, occupied herself with a rare piece of 
embroidery, such as would put to shame the 
boasted needle-work of ourownday. Suddenly { 
the door opened, and the gray, woolly head of } 
the old butler was thrust in. 

‘A note for Missus Emily,” said he, as he | 
presented it to her on a small silver waiter. ; 

The young lady arose, but the instant she saw 
the superscription of the note her face became 
of a deathly pallor. Struggling, however, to 
conceal her emotion, so that it should not be 
perceptible to her parents, she walked with a 
firm step out into the hall, and pausing beneath 
the great lamp which hung in the passage, tore 
open the rote with trembling fingers, and began 
eagerly to read it. 

The contents, whatever they were, powerfully 
agitated the reader; and she was forced to lean 
against the banister of the stair-case to prevent 
falling. 

“Shall I bring a glass of water ?”’ said the old 
Vou. IX.—10 
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$ one of Captain Elwyn’s men. 
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butler, who had stood at a respectful distance 
while she read the note. 

She started, for she had not been aware of his 
presence, and gasped for breath as if about to 
speak. With an effort she asked. 

** Who brought this note, Johnson ?”? 

Tt was left here by a horseman,”’ he said, in 
a whisper. ‘I believe—I am positive it was 
He told me what 
had happened, and begged me to deliver the note 
to you immediately.”’ 

Emily paused before she replied. The period 
of our story was that dark and melancholy era in 
the history of the revolution, when Cornwallis, 
; having overrun South Carolina, had expressed 
‘ his determination to extinguish the last spark 
of rebellion—a period when to be suspected of. 
being a patriot was almost certain ruin, and 
when such of the whigs as fell into the royalists’ 
power expiated their offence with life. The 
note in Emily’s hands informed her that he to 
whom she was betrothed, had been captured 


? by the royalists, and was to be executed the 


succeeding day. Well, therefore, might poor 
Emily tremble. But her weakness was only 
momentary. She saw that the crisis demanded 
instant action; and all the heroism of her nature 
was aroused. She knew it would be useless to 
; apply to her parents in this emergency. The 
age of her father had kept him neutral hitherto, 
and Emily was unwilling to compromise him 
now, and, by so doing, endanger his life. Every 
other consideration connected with her situation 
also passed rapidly before her. In a few minutes 
her plan was resolved on; and it was one that 
called for all her energy and high resolve to 
execute. 

Emily, however, was a woman to shrink at 
no common obstacles in the cause of those she 
loved. And fervently, ay! with her whole 
heart, she loved the gallant and courageous 
Captain Elwyn. They had been acquainted 
from childhood, the father of Captain,Elwyn 
having resided on a plantation contiguous to 
that of Mr. Newton. On the breaking out of 
the war of Independence, the young man had 
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entered the American army, and his father dying ; bedside she prayed fervently for strength from 
shortly before the fall of Charleston, Captain on high. She was still at prayer when the old 
Elwyn’s estate had since been confiscated by } butler came to announce to her that all was 
the royal government. Emily had been long } ready. 
secretly engaged te the active young partisan, It was approaching midnight when Emily and 
but her father, though he had consented to the } her attendant rode into the little village of —_, 
betrothal, had refused to assent to the nuptials ; The lights in the inn proved that some of the 
until the termination of the war. villagers-were yet abroad. Shrouding her face 
Such was the condition of circumstances when } in her veil Emily waited, with a palpitating 
this note was put into Emily’s hands, The mis- ; heart, while her companion enquired for the 
sive wa8 written by one of the troop of mounted } quarters of the commanding officer. They were 
volunteers which Elwyn had raised off his own } at+the inn itself; the officer was waiting in his 
responsibility after the fall of Charleston. In } room; and sending up word that a lady wished 
hasty words the note informed her that, on the } to see him, Emily was soon ushered into his pre- 
preceding evening, a detachment of their force } sence. Her limbs almost refused her support as 
had been assailed by superior numbers, most of } leaning on the old butler’s arm she approached 
them slain, and their leader made prisoner. The } the door of the parlor where the interview was 
writer had with difficulty escaped. He had lin- } to take place. 
gered long enough in the vicinity of the enemy’s “Miss Newton!” exclaimed a familiar voice 
post, whither Captain Elwyn had been carried, ; in strong surprise as she entered, while the occn- 
to learn that the young officer, after a hasty ex- { pant of the room hastily rose to hand her a chair, 
amination, had been ordered to be hung as a } “This is an unexpected honor,”’ and his eyes 
traitor on the ensuing day. Lost to all hope, } sparkled with pleasure. 
he had suddenly thought of Miss Newton, whose * Colonel Thorne!” exclaimed Emily in a no 
betrothal to his leader he was one of the few } less surprised tone, for in the commanding officer 
cognizant of, and had written and delivered this } she recognized a rejected admirer, nor did the 
note, after which he had made the best of his } discovery calm her agitation or lessen her fears, 
way out of the perilous neighborhood. *“T beg of you to be seated,”’ said he, with 
** Johnson,” she said, looking suddenly up, } lover-like deference, “ pray, has anything hap- 
‘you did right in not alarming my parents. } pened to Mr. Newton? Your coming alarms 
Say nothing to them of this. But go quietly } me. But, rely on my aid, to do anything you 
and saddle two horses, one for me and one for $ ask.”? 
yourself. Come for me at nine o’clock, by These encouraging words partially allayed 
which time my parents will have retired. I am } Emily’s fears, yet she felt a strong repugnance 
going over to the British post.” to ask a rejected lover for the life of Captain 
The old butler looked up in surprise. Every } Elwyn. For a moment, therefore, she shrank 
trace of paleness had vanished from the cheek of } from her task. But, seeing that Colonel Thorne 
his mistress; and in her brilliant eye and height- } still kept silence, she remembered all that hung 
ened color shone forth decision and energy. on her interview, and gathered boldness to speak. 
When Emily found herself alone in her cham- ‘Nothing has happened to Mr. Newton. All 
ber, however, her composure again deserted her, } are well at the Park. But we have just heard 
and she burst into a flood of tears. Allthe perils § that an old and esteemed neighbor has been 
of the expedition rose before her. The world } made a prisoner, and is to die to-morrow— 
might say harsh things of a maiden who thus, } Captain Elwyn I mean—and I have come to 
in the dead of night, would ride forth on such } beg his life. I knew not when I set forth that 
anerrand. Besides it was a two hours’ journey } you commanded at this post, or I should have 
to the British post, and when she arrived there } spared myself the agony of the last three hours’ 
it might be too late to see the commanding } suspense.” 
officer. She knew not for what hour on the The brow of her listener had darkened at the 
following morning the execution was fixed, but ; mention of his prisoner’s name, and his eye was 
if she did not see the English commander that ; keenly and meaningly fixed on Emily while sh 
night, she feared she would fail to obtain an } concluded. She felt that Colonel Thorne was 
interview in the morning. Yet she dared not set } reading her seeret: her voice faltered, and het 
forth sooner, lest her parents should discover her } cheek grew pale. 
intention, and interpose their authority. Thus “Nay! this is a boon beyond my power 1 
this noble and heroic girl was the prey of har- } grant,” said the officer, in an excited tone 
rassing emotions. But religion, in that hour of } “nor did I suppose Miss Newton had learned 
‘@nguish, came to her aid, and kneeling by her ! to plead for rebels, when I expressed my 
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willingness to accede to her wishes. Captain 
Elwyn must die.” 

Emily looked at the compressed lip and saw 
the angry gleam of the speaker’s eye, and her 
heart died within her. But despair gave her 
new courage. 

‘Say not so,”’ she exclaimed, * you can, and 
will save his life. You are all powerful at this 
post. My—our eternal gratitude will be yours.” 
She stopped in confusion, conscious that she had 
betrayed herself. 

“Do your parents know you are here?’ said 
Colonel Thorne suddenly, pausing in the hur- 
ried strides he was taking to and fro: then wit- 
nessing her embarrassment at his question, and 
reading in it the confirmation of his suspicions, 
he added with cold civility. ‘‘ Allow me, Miss, 
to send an escort to see you safely home. It ill 
befits a young woman of birth and education to 
be riding over the country at night on Quixotic 
errands.”? 

There was a sneering tone in the latter part 
of his speech, which would have paralyzed all 
hope but in the heart of a devoted woman. 
Emily saw that jealousy of his rival prompted 
this ungenerous speech; and in terror for her 
lover, all maidenly reserve was forgot. 

Oh! be not so harsh—so cruel,” she cried, 
rising and seizing the officer’s coat as he turned 
toward the door. ‘Spare the life of Captain 
Elwyn! Do not visit on him your anger at me. 
See, here I kneel for this boon. Grant my peti- 
tion and I will ever pray for you. Look into 
your heart, and be generous! 

‘Rise, Miss Newton,” said her rejected lover 
haughtily, ‘‘ you forget yourself and me. Capt. 
Elwyn must die. He is a rebel, and shall suffer 
as such,”? exclaimed Colonel Thorne with energy, 
stung to perfect madness, and every noble feeling 
banished from his heart by jealousy. “As he 
has sown, so must he reap.” 

Nay! have merey on him, as you hope for 
mercy hereafter yourself,’ imploringly cried 
Emily, clinging to him, “or, at least, have 
mercy on me. Ask anything you wish in re- 
turn then,” she added impetuously, as he strove 
to disengage himself from her, ‘‘command me 
never to see Captain Elwyn more, and you shall 
be obeyed. ae 

‘Ha! will you do this ?”? said Colonel Thorne, 
suddenly turning on her and grasping her wrist 
in his vehemence till she almost screamed with 
Pain. ‘ Will yougo further? Will you promise 
tobe mine? I will take you at your word. I 
ask this. Promise, and Captain Elwyn is free.” 

Poor Emily, at these words, gazed in speeeh- 
less horror at the officer. Had Colonel Thorne 
asked her only to sacrifice Captain Elwyn, he 
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might have extorted a promise to that effect, but 
to wed him whom she did not love, whom she 
could never love, was a boon beyond even her 
power to grant. She felt it would be better that 
both she and Captain Elwyn should die than that 
such a sacrifice should be made. She remained 
silent, but pale as death. 

‘* Speak—lI give you the option,”’ said Colonel 
Thorne. ‘I once knelt to you—yow then had 
no pity.” 

Oh! do not ask it,”” implored Emily. ‘ Any 
thing else og 

The face of Colonel Thorne grew white with 
rage. ‘* What!’’ he exclaimed passionately, ‘‘do 
you think me more than human? Shall I give 
up him whom, by your own confession, I know 
to be the rival that rifled from me your love? 
But for him, you would’ have loved me. Shall 
I free this hated rival, when it is in my power 
to be revenged on him? Shall I do this, too, 
without an equivalent? Youask strange things, 
Miss Newton—ay, expect me to put the knife 
to my own throat. I have loved you with pas- 
sionate earnestness—I would as willingly die 
as see you another’s—yet you ask me to spare 
a rival’s life that you may wed him before my 
face. Away!’’ he cried in bitter scorn, flinging 
her arm from him, completely transported with 
passion. ‘ : 

‘But I will promise—TI will swear never to 
marry Captain Elwyn,’’ eagerly interposed the 
supplicant. 

‘‘Rely on a woman’s oath!” said Colonel 
Thorne, with a passionate sneer. ‘A thing 
given to-day, and broken to-morrow! As well 
trust the fickle seas or put faith in traitors!” 

Emily rose sadly to her feet. These last 
words had crushed what remained of hope in 
her bosom. She saw that passion had distorted 
a nature, always prone to selfishness, into the 
cruelty of a fiend. Her demeanor suddenly 
assumed a dignity which awed Colonel Thorne 
even amid the fury of jealousy. 

“God forgive you,’ she said, “and grant 
that, on your death-bed, you may not plead to 
him in vain. I have but one favor to ask of 
you,’ she said, after a pause, “and that is, a 
personal interview with—with Captain Elywn.”’ 

There was such a lofty majesty in her air, 
which was the air rather of a superior than of a 
supplicant, that Colonel Thorne quailed before 
her—quailed as selfish passion and cruelty ever 
does before true nobility of soul. He would have 
refused her boon had he dared, but he was awed 
into consent, though, the moment after she left 
his presence and the order for. her admittance to 
the prisoner had been issusedy*he eursed himself 
for having been influenced into the concession. 
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The room in which Captain Elwyn was con- 
fined, was situated on the ground floor of the 
inn, no more secure place existing in the village, 
which itself was composed of but four or five 
houses. A few steps brought Emily to the 
entrance of the apartment. The door was 
flung open, and she stood in the presence of 
her lover. 

He was reading by a solitary candle when 
thus interrupted, and looking up he saw, with 
surprise, a veiled female figure. Emily trem- 
bled excessively. She dreaded that Captain 
Elwyn would think she overstepped the bounds 
of female modesty in thus seeking him; but this 
fear was soon dissipated, for her lover imme- 
diately recognizing her form, sprang forward 
with a joyful exclamation; and the poor girl, 
now all nervousness and agitation, fell weeping 
into his arms. 

When she was more composed, he drew from 
her a narrative of the means by which she had 
learned his danger. 

* And you dared the perils of a midnight ride to 
see me! God bless you, dearest! But I would 
you had not come,” he added mournfully. I 
would you had spared yourself this sad inter- 
view—I would you had known nothing of my 
peril till all was over.” 

Say not so,” exclaimed Emily, striving to 
compose her tears. “There is a melancholy 
pleasure in this interview. You but go before to 
a better world. I feel that I shall follow soon.” 

Her lover pressed her mutely to his bosom: 
the tears were in his own eyes, but called up by 
her agony, not by his. 

*T knew, from the first moment of my cap- 
ture,”? said he at length, “‘that there was no 
hope. Colonel Thorne, if he does not know, 
suspects my love for you, and would rejoice to 
destroy a rival and rebel at once. We are old 
foes in the field. I have asked him no favors.” 

* Alas! it is but too true,’’? said the weeping 
girl. ‘I saw him before I came to you, and 
pleaded in vain for your life.” 

**Now, this is too much,” exclaimed the pri- 
soner, with a burst of indignant feeling. “I 
would rather have sacrificed my right hand 
than that he should thus triumph over you! 
Yet, heaven bless you, dearest, for making the 
endeavor. The knowledge of love like this— 
so devoted, so self-sacrificing, will smooth my 
few hours of life.*? 

‘Oh! Henry, is there no hope?” exclaimed 
Emily, suddenly looking up. It cannot be 
that I am to lose you. I will not believe it. 
Succor will yet come from some quarter. Say 
that there is hope!’? she said, almost frantically. 

The bitterness of death was increased by a 
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sight of her agony, and Captain Elwyn turned 
away to conceal his emotion. He pressed her 
to his breast, but dared not make answer. 

Do not bid me despair!” cried Emily wildly, 
“say, there is hope of aid from some of your 
friends.”’ 

* Alas!”? replied the prisoner, *‘there is no 
hope. It is true,”? he added, brightening up, 
“that a couple score of brave men might sur- 
prise this post; but where are such to be found? 
My own troop is scattered or slain, and Marion, 
whom I was marching to join, is far away. It 
is better, dearest, you should know the truth at 
once, and prepare yourself for my death. For 
myself I care little, but your agony unnerves 
me. I have had my thoughts on heaven ever 
since I was condemned: let us together look 
above; there you may derive strength of soul; 
God will temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Poor Emily at these words wept afresh, but 
yielding her hand to her lover, they knelt to- 
gether on the prison floor. A few minutes of 
silent meditation on the prisoner’s part fol- 
lowed; and during that pause Emily rebuked 
herself for having lost her composure, when she 
should have been the one to cheer and sustain. 
Directly the voice of her betrothed arose in 
prayer. The accents were clear, full and firm, 
and as he poured out his earnest supplications 
that strength might be granted to her who knelt 
at his side, Emily felt a holy fervor glow in her 
heart, while a peace, as from on high, stole into 
her bosom. Her emotion was not one of hope, 
nor one wholly of resignation; but it was a 
mingling of both, and she experienced fully, in 
the words of the petitioner, “that God’s ways 
are not as our ways, and what seemeth to him 
right is best.”’ 

When they arose from their knees, both were 
more composed, and their eyes met each other in 
a glance of affection that seemed too spiritualized 
and heavenly for this earth. It appeared to Emily, 
at that moment, as if she would be supremely 
happy, could she but die with her betrothed. Sud- 
denly a knock was heard at the door. 

Tt is the signal for your departure—we must 
now part,”? said the prisoner; “and then, ina 
solemn but affectionate tone, he added, “our 
next meeting will be in heaven.”’ 

Emily’s tears again flowed: nor could she 
speak for choking. The door opened, and the 
soldier entered to lead her out. She turned to 
take a last look on her betrothed. By an un- 
controllable impulse she flung her arms around 
his neck, forgetting the presence of the soldier, 
and thinking only that she should never behold 
that dear form again. Then consciousness passed 
from her. 
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“ Away!’? said the prisoner as the soldier, 
advancing, would have taken the insensible form 
from the prisoner. ‘I will bear her myself to 
the door, and commit her to her servant’s care. 
Oh! Emily, do we part forever? Ha! what is 
that ?”? he suddenly exclaimed, stopping quickly. 

The soldier too stopped. A shot rung across 
the night, then another, then a third; and in 
rapid succession followed shouts, the clash of 
sabres, wild huzzas, and all the tumult of a life 
and death struggle. The conflict, whatever it 
was about, was close at hand. 

‘“Huzza—we have them—down with the 
British murderers—liberty or death !” 

These were the words that, pronounced within 
a few feet of the prisoner, apparently by a voice 
outside the inn, thrilled through the heart of 
Captain Elwyn and made the inanimate burden 
on his bosom faintly open her eyes. The soldier 
darted into the passage, forgetting to close the 
door; while sounds of hurrying footsteps were 
heard from the upper rooms. Could the post 
have been surprised? Captain Elwyn would 
have lain down his precious burden and availed 
himself of the open door to enquire, but his 
still half inanimate charge clung to him, and he 
shrank from exposing her to a chance shot by 
rushing out into the melee. He did not have 
long to wait, however: the uproar deepened 
every minute and grew nearer. At length there 
was a sound like the crashing of a door, and a 
rush was made into the passage leading to his 
cell. 

“Huzza!—the day’s our own!” shouted a 
manly voice in great excitement, and Captain 
Elwyn recognized the tones of the faithful 
trooper who had apprized Miss Newton of 
his capture. ‘* Marion forever—the swamp-fox 
agin the British lion any day. Huzza! How 
are you, captin? You’re all safe, and the 
innimy crying for quarter,’? and seizing his 
leader’s hand, the honest fellow shook it in a 
frenzy of delight, at the same time, jerking 
his cap from his head, he whirled it to the 
ceiling. 

The uproar without now suddenly ceased ; but 
Was transferred to the prisoner’s cell. A dozen 
sturdy yeomanry rushed in and seized Captain 
Elwyn’s hand; some of these he seemed to know, 
others were strangers to him, though he recog- 
nized their uniform, which was that of Marion’s 
men. The whole passed so quickly that the in- 
truders had not time to perceive Emily, whom 
Captain Elwyn still partially supported, though 
now, fully restored to consciousness, she shrank 
blushing behind him. At length a small, swarthy 
man appeared, for whom all made way. He 
eagerly seized the prisoner’s hand. 
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*€God bless you, General Marion,”’ said Capt. 
Elwyn, in deep emotion, “I owe you my life.” 

“Say nothing of it. We happened to meet 
your brave fellow there, and come hither as fast 
as spurs could bring us. The post was surprised 
beautifully, though Colonel Thorne made a des- 
perate resistance and died sword inhand. But, 
ah! Miss Newton,” said he, suddenly recognizing 
our ‘heroine, and, comprehending the situation 
of affairs at a glance, he said, turning to his fol- 
lowers. ‘* But come, my brave boys, let us, now 
that we have freed Captain Elwyn, see that our 
victory is secure, and then prepare to be off—for 
the news of this surprise will bring a hive of these 
English bees about our ears if we stay here till 
day-break.’’ 

His men hastily obeyed their beloved leader’s 
order, when Gen. Marion, whispering to Capt. 
Elwyn to lead Miss Newton to a more private 
room, followed them. 

Shall we attempt to paint the emotions that 
swelled in Emily’s bosom, when she found her- 
self again alone with her betrothed, no longer 
under sentence of death, but free? The first 
movement of the lovers, when they had closed 
the door of the little parlor whither Captain 
Elwyn led Emily, was to kneel down and re- 
turn thanks for this deliverance. Not till that 
moment did Emily understand the mingling of. 
hope and resignation which had followed the 
prayer in the prison cell; but now she knew 
that it was a prophetic gleam of her present 
happiness, mercifully sent to cheer her soul. 

It was many months after that eventful night 
when a horseman, covered with dust, arrived at 
Mr. Newton’s door. Dismounting, he hurried 
to the parlor, without waiting to be announced. 
Emily was the first to see him. 

“Henry,” she exclaimed, springing toward 
him. ‘Father, mother, here is Capt. Elwyn—” 

*¢ Returned to claim his bride,” he said, con- 
tinuing her sentence and extending his hand to 
Mr. Newton, “Cornwallis has surrendered to 
Washington at Yorktown, and peace is now 
secure. My country no longer needs my aid, 
and hereafter I shall turn my sword into a 
reaping hook—shall I now claim your.daughter, 
Mr. Newton?” 

«God bless you,” said the old man, joining 
their hands. ‘This day I have long prayed for; 
when my country should he free, and Emily have 
a protector. I can say with Simeon, ‘Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ ”’ 

And Emily and Capt. Elwyn were married; 
and lived long and happily. After the close of 
the war Gen. Marion visited them, and many a 
pleasant day was spent by the General and Capt. 
Elwyn in “fighting their battles o’er again.’? 
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THE COQUETTE. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Ir was beside old Ocean’s strand 
That first we fondly met; 

The time I well remember still— 
Nor can you quite forget. 

I walked with you upon the strand, 
By moonlight and alone— 

And thought the feelings of your heart 
Revealed in look and tone. 


We danced within the lighted hall 
*Mid beauty bright and rare— 

And taught our eyes that met too oft 
A careless gaze to wear, 

I dared not always linger near 
When others hovered nigh, 

But well you read the stolen glance 
And heard the half breathed sigh. 


I rode for miles to bring you flowers 
With tender meaning fraught, 

And from the rest with witching grace 
Of course the rose you sought, 

At night, amid your glossy curls, 
It bloomed in beauty rare, 

And gazing on your cheek I saw 
Its blush reflected there. 


At length the dreary day arrived 
That told us we must part, 
T never thought of giving you 
The shadow of a heart, 
But when I could no longer hear 
Your voice’s thrilling sound, 
Where once that heart beat light and free 
" A fearful void I found. 


"Yet hope still whispered in mine ear 
That we should meet again. 
And fate that’s said to favor fools 
Ordained it not in vain; 
We met, you gazed with calm surprise, 
I made a chilling bow, 
You answered it with one more cold— 
And we are strangers now. 
Tho’ caught at last in mine own net, 
You little faithless flirt, 
Remember, ’mid your smiles of mirth, 
T am not deeply hurt; 
I’ve seen and heard too much to think 
That this is strange or new. 
You could have done more harm by far 
Had you for once been true. 
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A KINDLY word, a cheerful smile, 

They speak a bosom free from guile, 
They cheer the aching heart. 

And such the Christian’s look and tone! 

They bless the world, not him alone— 


Then choose “the better part.”” B. F. T. 





ANNIE LYLE. 
BY FLORENCE GREY, 


Litre Annie Lyle was the angel of our village. 
Her pretty flaxen ringlets had a world of poetry 
in them; and her mild blue eye looked as if it 
had been intended only for heaven, and not for 
a world like this. I wish you could have heard 
her laugh! It was not like running water, nor 
like a bird’s carol, nor like the sigh of a zephyr; 
but it was a something made up of the music 
and silver and melody of all combined. She was 
like a sensitive plant in modesty, was our dear 
little Annie; and when you would look too ear- 
nestly in her eyes, the long lashes drooped over 
them, as if the angels who kept watch there 





shaded them mercifully with their wings. 

The very boys at school loved Annie. It is 
true, there was one now and then, who did a 
spiteful thing toward her; but they paid for their 
insolence, if Edmund Dale heard of it. He was 
Annie’s self-elected defender: her counsellor in 
all her little difficulties; and her constant com- 
panion. Why they were like two lovers! And 
I do not see why children may not love as well 
as grown up folks. Certainly, Annie blushed if 
teased about Edmund, as much as you would, 
fair reader, if teased about some one else; and, 
as for Edmund, he was positively unhappy if 
a day’s indisposition kept Annie from school. 
They were once overheard demurely arranging 
their future plans, for they had fixed it even 
then that they were to be married when they 
grew up. Edmund had selected a spot, on his 
father’s farm, where their house was to be; but 
he could not determine where to place the barn. 
*‘ Never mind, dear,”’ said Annie, coaxingly— 
*‘ you know if we get a house, the barn isn’t so 
much matter.’? 

Annie grew up very beautiful. I can compare 
her at fifteen to nothing but a violet, hackneyed 
as the similitude is. She was so graceful, and 
light in her motions that those who saw her 
tripping over the green, thought involuntarily 
of a swallow skimming the field. Oh! what a 
happy voice was hers, as she carolled some old 
fashioned air, or sang in the village choir. There 
have been such things as strangers stopping to 
ask whose was that light-hearted voice. 

But Annie did not always remain light-hearted. 
She was still a girl, in years as well as manners, 
when her father died. Mr. Lyle had never been 
thought a rich man, but everybody was surprised 
to hear that his estate had proved insolvent. A 
small debt here and a larger one there soon ate up 
the farm, and the widow Lyle found herself with 
her three children, and no roof to cover them. But 
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Annie’s mother was proud, and so was Annie, 
who, from being the oldest child, poor thing! 
was the confident of her mother’s troubles: so 
the debts were all rigidly paid, the furniture, 
though prized for many associations, was sold, 
and the bereaved family removed to a humble 
cottage, with but one story, and only two rooms 
at that, on the edge of the village. But there 
was a sweet-brier over the door, and one side } 
was half covered with ivy. So, at first, it was 
thought a very pleasant place. 

I do not know how it is with others, but I } 
could never blame the widow Lyle and Annie ° 
for being proud and refusing to accept aid from ° 
strangers. They were grateful for work, but they ° 
would not take a cent without earning it; and ; 
those earnings were slight enough. The widow 
Lyle had always been of delicate health, and the ° 
cares of her new lot-soon proved too much for 
her. Yet she worked and worked, night after § 
night, she and Annie plying their needles by | 
candle-light, often far toward morning, until 
exhausted nature gave way and she was laid 
on a bed of siviness. 

The winter was just opening when this took © 
place, the second winter after her widowhood ; 
and the sympathies of the people, which at first ; 
had beat so warmly in her favor, had found time 
to cool. Not that anybody loved her or dear 
little Annie less; but then folks did not think of 
them so often, and did not any longer go out of } 
their way to assist Mrs. Lyle’s family. Thus ° 
Annie found herself alone, with a long winter : 
before her, and the necessity of providing from 
day to day for all their wants. She struggled 
on for a while, and then her heart came nigh ' 
breaking, for she found that her utmost exer- ' 
tions failed to supply them fuel and bread. ; 

Poor Annie! She was beginning to know suf- } 
fering. But where was Edmund Dale all this ; 
while—he who should have saved her from it? } 
Times had changed since he used to wander with } 
her in the buttonwood grove, their light laughter 
making the stage traveller look back with a “* God 
bless them!”? Edmund’s father, too, had died, 
and died before Mr. Lyle; and Edmund had been 
taken away by his guardian, an uncle, in the city. 
He had cried all the afternoon before he departed, 
and Annie had cried too, though her little lover 
had wiped the tears from her eyes with her apron 
and strove to soothe her. At first they heard 
occasionally from him, for he wrote long letters, 
in his boyish style, to Annie; but these gradually 
became scarce, and now for years Annie had heard 
nothing of the absent boy. 

Poor Annie! Many will not believe what I 
am going to tell them, and will laugh at a child 








of ten being in love; but if pining for the absent 


and thinking of him daily from ten till sixteen 
constitutes love—and it is much more like true 
love than many a thing that goes by that name 
—then Annie was in love with the bold, frank, 
rosy-cheeked boy who used to fight her battles 
and bring her the first apples and the last straw- 
berries of the season. And now, when reduced 
in fortune and often at the very door of want, 
Annie would sigh and dream of Edmund Dale; 


; and all her visions of future happiness, somehow 


or other, had him for a part of the picture. For 
Annie, I have said, was still a girl—an innocent, 
trustful girl—though fast learning the destiny of 
womanhood, and growing old prematurely. 
Many a.wan line now began to be traced on 
Annie’s face; and the dimples that once sported 


around her movth like sunshine around ripples, 


assumed a sad, sober expression as if a sorrow- 


: ful angel had come up from her soul and fixed 


himself there to tell the world what she was 
too proud to reveal, that her heart was breaking. 
People at last found it out. They began to sus- 
pect that the widow Lyle’s poverty was greater 


; than it seemed, though the children always looked 


tidy, and not even they ever complained. Soa 
kind neighbor undertook to find out the truth. 
The youngest child was seduced into the house 


‘at dinner time, when his wistful eyes as he 
looked on the wholesome food, and his eager 


appetite as he partook of it, revealed the secret. 

‘Poor little dear,”? said the kind-hearted 
neighbor, “it would have made you cry to see 
how famished he was. But what can we do 
for Annie? There she sits, night after night, 
straining out her eyes sewing, too independent 
to ask aid, or I fear accept it, though her heart 
and health both break.” 

Just at this time the village school-mistress 
got married, and some kind-hearted neighbor 
proposed that Annie Lyle should take her place. 
Everybody wondered that no one had thought 
of the plan before. Anniegwas very young, it 
was true, but then all loved her; and so it was 
soon settled that she should have a trial, at least. 

It was a new world to Annie; and she trem- 
bled as she entered the cheerless school room; 
but her mother was sick at home, and this was 
the only resource left from starvation, or what 
was worse, beggary. She could do all the work 
of the family after school hours, and might snatch 
a moment or two at night for sewing: so she 
nerved her little heart to meet the contemptuous 
looks of the bigger boys, and the sullen behavior 
of the younger pupils. Dear Annie, had she 
known all she had to undergo, she would never 
have undertaken school teaching. 

Annie was too young for her vocation. She 
meant well, and won many to love her, but there 
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were a few unruly spirits not to be coaxed by 
sweet smiles or gentleness, whose rebellious 
habits were sufficient to destroy all discipline. 
The elders soon found it would not do: and 
poor Annie herself feared it. Jaded and fretful 
with the troubles of her school, she returned 
home at night to wet her pillow with tears. At 
length the disaffection broke out into open re- 
bellion; and Annie, for once, tried to enforce 
obedience. The result was that the school broke 


up in disorder, the bigger boys hooting at their 


*‘baby mistress,” as they called her, and pro- 
claiming a holiday in derision from her very 
seat. 

Poor Annie went home sobbing, for her heart 
was breaking. ll her little dreams of comfort 
were dissipated by this rude termination of her 
authority, and she saw that it would be useless to 
persist longer in her present vocation. She had 
calculated the salary to a penny, and arranged 
how it was all to be spent: it would just suffice, 
with a little more she expected to make by her 
needle, to carry them through the winter. But 
now this bright vision was dissipated. She was 
in debt, too, for relying on the salary, she had 
ventured to purchase one or two little comforts 
for her mother; and debt was new to Annie, and 
in her simple heart, allied with visions of a jail. 
As she turned to go homeward, one or two of 
the younger children—little girls of six or seven 
—clung to her gown, and crying as hard as her- 
self, yet strove tocomfort her. So she struggled 
to compose herself, wiped her eyes, kissed the 
little dears, and bade them good bye. 

As she went up the road she had to pass the 
farm-house where her father once lived. The 
memory of the happy days spent there rose up 
and choaked her; but she resolutely went on, 
keeping down her tears by a strong effort. 
When she reached the main street of the village 
she turned aside. It was the first time she had 
ever done so, but ijt seemed to her as if every 
body knew her disgraceful failure, and that a 
hundred eyes were on her. 

Poor Annie! her mother’s cottage was before 
her, yet she dared not enter it. Should she go 
home and tell how there was now no refuge for 
-them but the poor-house? She knew it would 
kill her mother, and she had not the heart to do 
so. Mrs. Lyle had said all along that Annie, 
she knew, would succeed as _ school-mistress, 
and even been more fertile than her daughter 
in picturing visions of returning prosperity. Her 
little brother and sister, too, they must often 
again be sent supperless to bed. Well might 
Annie shrink from entering that cottage! She 
turned aside, sat down on a fallen tree, and 
began to weep piteously. I am sure you would 
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have cried yourself if you had heard her heart 
breaking sobs. 

It was a bright, beautiful day in February— 
one of those mild, soft days when summer seems 
to have come back into the lap of winter—but 
Annie saw not, heard not the beautiful things 
around her, and kept on crying as if every sob 
would tear her young heart to pieces. She did 
not even know it was the old buttonwood grove 
to which she had unconsciously come. She did 
not see a young man who arrived in the stage, 
and immediately went down the village street 
$ till he reached her mother’s: she did not see 
; him enter, and re-appear again after an interval, 
taking the way that led to the school-house: she 
did not see him meet some of the little scholars 
who had tried to comfort her, but who, with 
their tears now dried, were havihg a merry 
slide; she did not see him stop and speak to 
them, then look all around, and then retrace his 
steps to the village hastily, and yet with a sad 
countenance. No, poor Annie, as she sat there 
erying bitterly, saw none of this. She only saw 
the approaching beggary of her family: so with 
her face buried in her hands, and the tears trick- 
ling between the fingers, she rocked her body to 
and fro. 

‘Oh! I wish I was dead,”’ she said. ‘ Every 
body will despise me, and mother, it will kill her 
—oh! I wish I was dead.”’ 

An early bird, rejoicing in the glad weather, 
hopped down at her feet, and looking up as if in 
sympathy, piped his little song; but Annie heard 
him not, she was thinking, by some strange whim, 
how even Edmund had deserted her, and her tears 
and sobs came faster. 

“Qh! I’ve not a friend in the world,” she 
said—* I ’m all alone fe 

‘Nay! not all alone, Annie,’’ said a voice at 
her side, which, though a strange one, seemed 
yet not wholly strange. ‘‘ For I have not forgot 
my little wife, if she has not forgot me!’ 

Annie started to her feet, and her sobs ceased. 
She even uttered a faint scream; for there stood 
Edmund Dale, come back to claim her as his 
bride. His arm was already around her waist, 
and his bold and handsome face, still the same, 
though older and more manly than when she 
last saw it, was looking kindly at her! Poor 
Annie! she had long wanted some one to tell 
her griefs to: so she gave a long look into that 
face, and sprang sobbing into his arms. 

There was a wedding, you may be sure, at our 
village that spring. Some might have thought 
Annie too young to get married, but it is strange 
how soon she learned dignity from the manliness 
of her lover; and before the June roses began to 
blow you would scarcely have known her, 80 
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rapid was the change from the child to the 
woman. Yet Annie was still the same sweet, 
graceful creature as before, only she had more 
self-reliance, and more quiet composure. Be- 
sides, Edmund would not listen to the marriage 
being delayed. He had come back rich, for he 
had inherited all the wealth of his guardian, who 
had lately died; so he had purchased the big 
house at the head of the village, where old 
Doctor Newbury had lived—the most aristo- 
cratic house it was, too, within twenty miles— 
and how could he get along in it now without 
a housekeeper? Mrs. Lyle, moreover, would 
never get better till she had a more healthy 
apartment; and the children, it was a shame 
they should have no place to play in when there 
was such a fine lawn with noble old cedars at 
Newbury Hall! So Edmund’s arguments car- 
ried the day, and a merry time we had, I war- 
rant you, when little Annie Lyle went home to 
the old house as mistress, riding in her carriage 
with a servant in white favors to open the gates! 


TO ONE NEVER SEEN. 
BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 


On! I have seen thee in my dreams, 
With heavenly brow and smile 
That o’er my spirit flung a spell 
Of soothing power, the while. 
I’ve fancied thou wert like a star, 
Just seen at close of day, 
Where twilight, in the glowing west, 
Fades soft and dies away. 


Or like some fragrant, gentle flower, 
Veiled ’neaih its velvet leaves; 

Or light winged zephyr sighing through 
The dark and shadowy trees. 

I care not! though thy face ¢s fair, 
And pure thy brow as snow— . 

Nor if thy cheek and lip can pale 
The rose’s softest glow. 


It is the beauty of thy soul! 
With heavenly music rife, 
Like the last lingering seraph strain 
That fancy wakes to life. 
The melody of spirit lyres 
Is.in thy muse’s power, 
And fling a ray of light around 
My saddest, loneliest hour. 


And from thy magic, matchless pen 
Are glowing fancies flung— 

As though bright spirits whispered near 
In sweet, familiar tongue. 

And whether fair as flower or star, 
Or chaste as moonlight ray, 

Thy memory and name shall ne’er 
Fade from this heart away. 
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THE MAIN CHANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* CONQUEST AND SELF CON- 
quest,” &c. &e. 


Hersert Latimer was only twenty when, 
having passed the usual examination, he was 
admitted, by a special act of the legislative 
assembly of his native state, to practise at her 
bar. Young as he was, he had already expe- 
rienced some of the severest vicissitudes of life. 
His father had been a bold, and for many years 
a successful merchant, and the young Herbert, 
his only child, had been born and nurtured in 
the lap of wealth and luxury. He was but 
sixteen—a boy—but a boy full of the noble 
aspirations and lofty hopes that make manhood 
honorable when his father died. Mr. Latimer’s 
iast illness had been probably rendered fatal by 
the intense anxiety of mind he endured while 
awaiting intelligence of the result of a mercan- 
tile operation, on which, contrary to the cautious 
habits of his earlier years, he had risked well 
nigh all he possessed. He did not live to learn 
that it had completely failed, and that his wife 
and child were left with what would have seemed 
to him the merest pittance for their support. 

The character and talents of young Latimer 
were well known to his father’s friends, and 
more than one among them offered him a clerk- 
ship on what could not but be considered as very 
advantageous terms. To these offers Herbert 
listened with painful indecision. For himself, 
he would have suffered cheerfully any privation 
rather than relinquish the career which his in- 
clinations had prompted, and with which were 
connected all his glowing visions of the future— 
but his mother, had he a right to refuse what 
would enable her to preserve all her accustomed 
elegancies and indulgences ? 

* You must be aware, Master Latimer,” said 
he who had made him the most liberal offers, 
and who saw him hesitating on their acceptance, 
*¢you must be aware that only my friendship for 
your father could induce me to offer such terms 
to so young a man, however capable. Three 
hundred dollars this year, five hundred the next, 
if you give satisfaction in the performance of 
your duties, a thousand dollars after that till 
you are of age, and then a share in the business 
equal to one-fourth of its profits—these are 
terms, sir, which I would offer to no one else. 
Your father was a friend to me, sir, and I would 
be a friend to his son.”” j 

**T feel your kindness and liberality, sir.’’ 

* And yet you hesitate.” 

Will you permit me, sir, to ask till to-morrow 
for consideration? I must consult my mother.” 
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* That is right, young man, that is right. She 
knows something of life, and will, I doubt not, 
advise you to close with so unexceptionable an 
offer.”? ' 

*‘ Whatever she may advise, sir, be assured I 
will do.” 

*‘T have no doubt then, sir, that I shall see 
you to-morrow prepared to take your place in 
my office. Good morning.” 

Assuming as cheerful an air as he could, Her- 
bert went from this interview to his mother’s 
sitting room. Mrs. Latimer raised her eyes to 
his as he entered, and reading with a mother’s 
quick perception the disturbance of his mind, 
she asked in a tone of alarm—‘ what is the 
matter, Herbert ?”? 

*‘ Only a very pleasant matter, mother,”’ said 
Herbert with forced cheerfulness, which he en- 
deavored to preserve while relating the offer he 
had just received. 

*‘ And would you relinquish the study of the 
law, Herbert ?”’ inquired Mrs. Latimer. 

*‘ Not if I could help it, mother; but you know 
Mr, Woodleigh told you that five hundred a year 
was the utmost that he could hope to save for 
you. If I study law it must be several years 
before I can add anything to this sum—I may 
even be compelled »? The features of Her- 
bert worked, tears rushed to his eyes, and he 
turned away unable to speak the thought that 
distressed him. 

“You speak of what can be saved for me, 
Herbert—of what you may be compelled to do. 
Do you suppose that we can have separate in- 
terests in this question—are not your hopes my 
hopes—will not your success, your triumph be 
mine too? The only consideration for us, it 
seems to me, is whether the profession you have 
chosen, and the prospects open to you in it are 
worth some present sacrifice.” 

‘“‘They are worth every sacrifice on my part 
—but you, mother a? 

** Have no separate interest from my child—I 
have shared all your hopes, all your aspirations, 
Herbert, and it would cost me less to live on 

‘bread and water, to dress coarsely, and lodge 
hardly for the next five years, than to yield my 
anticipations of your future success.”’ 

Others had felt for Herbert, and had offered 
to aid him, and he had turned from them with 
a deeper sense of his need and diminished con- 
fidence in his own powers—his mother felt with 
him, and he was cheered and strengthened. The 
offers of the friendly merchant were gratefully 
declined. By the sale of her jewels Mrs. Latimer 
obtained the sum necessary to meet the expenses 
incident to her son’s first entrance on his pro- 
fessional studies. She then appropriated three 











hundred dollars of their little income to his 
support in the city, and withdrew herself to 
the country, where, she said, the remaining two 
hundred would supply all her wants. When 
Herbert would have remonstrated against these 
arrangements, she reminded him that they were 
intended to accomplish her own wishes no legs 
than his. He ceased to remonstrate, but he did 
what was better—he acted—and the very first 
year, by self-denying economy and industry, he 
was enabled to return to her fifty dollars of the 
amount she had allotted to him. The second 
year he did better, and the third year Mrs. Lati- 
mer was able to return to the city and board at 
the same house with her son. It was only by the 
joy she expressed at their re-union that Herbert 
learned how painful the separation had been to 
her. She would not waste his strength and her 
own in vain lamentation over a necessary evil, 
Four years sufficed to prepare Herbert Latimer 
for his profession, and through the influence of 
some of his mother’s early friends, exerted at 
her earnest request, the legislative act which 
permitted his entrance on its duties was passed. 
The knowledge of his circumstances had excited 
@ warm interest for him in many minds, and 
those who heard his name, for the first time, 
when he stood before them for examination, 
could not but feel pre-possessed in favor of 
the youth, on whose bold brow deep and lofty 
thoughts had left their impress, and in whose 
grave, earnest eyes the spirit seer might have 
read the history of a life of endurance and 
silent struggle. All were interested in him— 
all evinced that interest by gentle courtesy of 
manner—and almost all seemed desirous to 
make his examination as light as possible—all 
save one—one usually as remarkable for his 
indulgence to-young aspirants, as for the legal 
acumen and extensive knowledge, which had 
won for him a large share of the profits and 
honors of his profession. His associates now 
wondered to find him so rigidly exact in his 
trial of young Latimer’s acquirements. 

“You were very severe on our young tyro 
to-day,”? said a brother lawyer, and one on 
whom early association and similarity of pur- 
suits, rather than of tastes, had conferred the 
privileges of a friend to Mr. Cavendish, as they 
walked together from the court-house. 

“TI saw that he did not need indulgence, 
and I gave him an opportunity of proving to 
others that he did not—but I had another and 
more selfish reason for my rigid test of his 
powers.” 

Mr. Cavendish spoke smilingly, and his friend 
was emboldened to ask—* and pray what selfish 
motive could you have for it ?”” 
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“TJ wished to see whether he would suit me 
as a partner.” 

A partner !”? 

*¢ Yes—when a man has lived for half a cen- 
tury, he begins to think that he may possibly 
grow old one of these days, and I would provide 
myself with a young partner, who may take the 
laboring oar in my business when age compels 
me to lay it aside.” 

“ All that may do very well—I have some 
thought of doing the same myself; but I shall 
look out for a young man who is well connected. 
Connections do a great deal for us, you know, 
and we must always have an eye to the main 
chance.” 

“JT agree with you, but we should probably 
differ about what constitutes the main chance.’ 

“There surely can be no difference about that : 
it means with every one the one thing needful.” 

* And what is in your opinion the one thing 
needful ??? 

“ Why this to be sure,” and Mr. Duffield drew 
his purse from his pocket, and shook it playfully. 

“ A somewhat different use of the term from 
that which the bible makes,”’ said Mr. Cavendish. 

Oh! let the bible alone, and let me hear what 
you think of it.” 

Pardon me, I cannot let the bible alone if I 
tell you my own opinions, for from the bible I 
learned them.”? 

“Tt seems an odd book, I must say, to consult 
for a law of partnerships.” 

“Had you a better acquaintance with it, Duf- 
field, you would learn that its principles apply 
to all the relations of life. The difference be- 
tween us is, that when you estimate man’s chief 
object, or as you call it, his ‘main chance,’ you 
take only the present into view, you leave out 
of sight altogether the interminable future, with 
its higher hopes and deeper interests, and rela- 
tions of immeasurably greater importance.” 

‘TI find it enough for one poor brain to calcu- 
late for the present.” 

A great deal too much you will find it if you 
leave out of your sum so important an item 
as the relations of that present to the future. 
Depend on it, Duffield, that he makes the most 
for this life, as well as for the next of his time, 
his talents and his wealth, who uses them as 
God’s steward, for the happiness of his fellow 
creatures as well as for his own.” 

And so for the happiness of your fellow 
creatures you are going to give away half of 
the best practice in the state.” 

“T am going to do no such thing. In the first 
place I did not tell you that I was going to offer 
young Latimer an equal division of the profits 
of my practice, and for what I may offer him I 
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have already taken care to ascertain that he can 
return a full equivalent. His talents only need 
a vantage ground on which to act, and I rejoice 
to be able to give him that of which my own 
early experience taught me the value.” 
**Well—we shall see ten years hence how 
your rule and mine work—I think I shall offer 


} a partnership to young Conway—he is already 


rising in his profession, and is connected with 
some of our wealthiest families.” 

“Very well—we will see.” 

Herbert Latimer had nerved himself to endure 
five, or it might be ten more years of’ profitless 
toil ere he should gain a position which would 
make his talents available for more than the 
mere essentials of existence. Let those who 
have looked on so dreary a prospect—who have 
buckled on their armor for such a combat, judge 
of the grateful emotion with which he received 
the generous proposal of Mr. Cavendish. This 
proposal, while it gave him at once an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his powers, secured to 
him for the first year one-fifth, for the two 
following years one-fourth, and after that, if 
neither partner chose to withdraw from the 
connection, one half of the profits of a business, 
the receipts from which had for several years 
averged over ten thousand dollars. Mr. Caven- 
dish soon found that he had done well to trust to 
the gratitude of his young partner for inducing 
the most active exercise of his powers. Stimu- 
lated by the desire to prove himself not unworthy 
of such kindness, and to secure his generous 
friend from any loss, Herbert never overlooked 
aught that could advance the interests, nor grew 
weary of any task that could lighten the toil of 
Mr. Cavendish. 

“Herbert, you really make me ashamed of 
myself, you are so constantly busy that I seem 
idle in comparison,”? said Mr. Cavendish, as 
he prepared one day to lay by his papers and 
leave the office at three o’clock. “Pray, put 
away those musty books and bring Mrs. Latimer 
to dine with us—this is a féte day with us. My 
daughter, who has been for two months with her 
uncle and aunt in Washington, has returned, and 
I want to introduce her to Mrs. Latimer.” 

**My mother will come to you with pleasure 
I am sure.” 

* And you?” 

* Will come too if I possibly can—you dine at 
five ?”? 

**Yes—and remember punctuality is the soul 
of dinner as well as of business. So do not let 
the charms of Coke upon Lyttleton make you 
forget that fair ladies and hungry gentlemen are 
expecting you.” Mr. Cavendish closed the door 
with a smiling face, and Herbert Latimer turned 
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for another hour to his books and papers. At 
a quarter before five he stood with his mother 
in the drawing-room of Mr. Cavendish, and 
received his first introduction to one who soon 
became the star of his life. 

Mary Cavendish was not beautiful—far less 
could the word pretty have been applied to her 
—but she was lovely. All that we most love 
in woman, all pure and peaceful thoughts, all 
sweet and gentle affections seemed to beam 
from her eyes, or to sit throned upon her fair 
and open brow. She had enjoyed all the advan- 
tages, as it is termed, of a fashionable educa- 
tion, but the influences of her home had been 
more powerful than those of her school, and 
she remained what nature had made her—a 
warm-hearted, truthful, generous and gentle 
girl—too ingenuous for the pretty affectations, 
too generous for the heartless coquetries which 
too often teach us that the accomplished young 
lady has sacrificed for her external refinement, 
qualities of a nobler stamp and more delicate 
beauty. The only daughter among several chil- 
dren, she was an idol in her home, and every 
movement of her life seemed impelled by the 
desire to repay the wealth of affection that was 
lavished upon her. It was impossible to see 
such a being daily in the intimacy of her home 
associations—the sphere in which her gentle 
spirit shone most brightly—without loving her; 
and Herbert soon felt that he loved her, yet he 
added in his thoughts ‘in all honor,” and to 
him it would have seemed little hoiforable to 
attempt to win this priceless treasure from him 
to whose generosity he owed his place in her 
circle. Mrs. Latimer, though she did not fear 
for her son’s honor, trembled for his future 
peace as she marked the sadness which often 
stole over him after spending an hour in the 
society of this lovely girl; but Mrs. Latimer 
was a wise woman—she knew that speech is 
to such emotions often as the lighted match to 
a magazine, and she kept silence. 

For almost a year after his introduction, Her- 
bert continued in daily intercourse with Mary 
Cavendish to drink fresh draughts of love, yet so 
carefully did he guard his manner that no suspi- 
cion of his warmer emotions threw a shadow 
over her friendship, or checked the frankness 
with which she unveiled to him the rich trea- 
sures of her mind and heart. It was in the 
autumn succeeding their first acquaintance that 
Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish issued cards for a large 
party at their house. It would be too gay a 
scene for the quiet taste of Mrs. Latimer, but 
Herbert would be there, and at the request of 
Mrs. Cavendish he promised to come early. 
The promise was kept. He arrived half an 





hour at least before any other guest, bringing 
with him a bouquet of rare and beautiful flowers 
for Mary. As he entered the hall he heard a 
slight scream from the parlor beside whose open 
door he stood. The scream was in a voice to 
whose lightest tone his heart responded, and in 
an instant he was beside Mary Cavendish, had 
clasped her in his arms, and pressing her closely 
to his person, was endeavoring to extinguish 
with his hands the flames that enveloped her. 
The evening was cold: there was a fire in the 
grate before which Mary stood arranging some 
flowers on the mantel piece, when the door was 
opened for him. The sudden rush of air had 
wafted her light, floating drapery of gauze and 
lace into the fire, and in a moment all was in 
a blaze. Fortunate was it for her that under 
this light, flimsy drapery was worn a dress of 
stouter texture and less combustible material— 
arich satin, After the slight scream which had 
brought him to her side, Mary uttered no sound, 
and with his whole soul concentrated on action, 
he had been equally silent till the last spark was 
smothered—then gazing wildly in her pallid face 
he exclaimed—* in mercy speak to me! DidI 
come too late? Are you burned ?”” 

“I scarcely know—I think not,”’ she faltered 
out, then as she made an effort to withdraw 
from his arms, added quickly, ‘‘ no—not at all.” 

Completely overpowered by the revulsion of 
feeling which those words occasioned, Herbert 
clasped her again in his arms, and fervently 
ejaculating, “‘thank God!” pressed his lips to 
hers. At that moment the voice of Mr. Caven- 
dish was heard in the’next room, and breaking 
from him Mary rushed to her astonished father, 
and burying her face in his bosom, burst into 
tears. Aroused to full consciousness by the 
presence of another, Herbert stood trembling 
and dismayed at the remembrance of his own 
rashness, Agitated as she was, Mary was com- 
pelled to answer her father’s questions, for he 
seemed wholly unable to speak. 

Latimer, I owe my child’s life probably to 
you. How shall I repay the debt?” cried Mr. 
Cavendish, attempting, as he spoke, to clasp 
Herbert’s hand. He winced at the touch, and 
a sudden contraction passed over his face. 

You are burned,” said Mr. Cavendish, and 
would have examined his hand, but throwing 
his handkerchief over it, Herbert declared it 
was not worth mentioning, though at the same 
time he confessed that the pain was sufficient 
to make him desirous to return home and have 
some soothing application made to it. Mr. 
Cavendish parted from him with regret, with 
earnest charges that he should take care of 
himself, and equally earnest hopes that he 
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might be sufficiently relieved to return to them } cannot tamper with temptation, lest I should 
before the evening was passed, but Mary still ; one day use the position in which you have 
lay in her father’s arms, with her face hidden, ; placed me, and the advantages which you have 


5 


and noticed Herbert’s departure neither by word } bestowed on me, in endeavoring to win from you 





nor look. 3 

“T have outraged her delicacy, and she cannot 
bear even to see me,”’ he said to himself. 

In passing out he accidentally trod on the 
flowers which he had selected with such care— 
“crushed like my own heart!” he ejaculated > 
mentally. ; 

A fortnight passed before Herbert Latimer } 
could take his accustomed place in the office 
of Mr. Cavendish. His hand had been deeply : 
burned—so deeply that the pain had produced | 
fever. During this period of suffering Mr. 
Cavendish had often visited him, and Mrs. | 
Cavendish had more than once taken his 
mother’s place at his bedside, but Herbert } 
found little pleasure in their attentions, for 
he said to himself, “‘if they knew all my pre- { 
sumption they would be less kind.”’ 

His illness passed away, his hands healed, 
and he resumed his accustomed avocations, but ° 
no invitation, however urgent, could win him 
again to the house of Mr. Cavendish. ‘I have 
proved my own weakness—I will not place > 
myself again in the way of temptation,’? was 
the language of his heart. Apologies became ° 
awkward. He felt that he must seem to his 
friend ungracious if not ungrateful, and one 
day observing unusual seriousness in the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Cavendish on his declining an ; 
invitation to dine with him, he exclaimed— ° 
“you look displeased, and I can scarcely wonder 
at it—but could you know my reason for deny- } 
ing myself the pleasure of visiting you, I am 
sure you would think me right.” 

“Perhaps so—but as I do not know it, you 
cannot be surprised that your determined with- ; 
drawal from our circle should wound both my ; 
feelings and those of my family.” 

Herbert covered his eyes with his hand for a 
moment, and then turning them with a grave } 
and even sad expression on Mr. Cavendish, } 
said—*T have declined your invitations only } 
because I could not accept them with honor— 
I love your daughter—I have loved her almost } 
from the first hour of my acquaintance with her.” 

** And why have you not told me so before, ; 
Herbert ?”? asked Mr. Cavendish, with no anger ; 
in his tones. ; 


“Because I believed myself capable of loving 
in silence, and while I wronged no one, I was 
willing to indulge in the sweet poison of her 
society; but a moment of danger to her de- 
stroyed my self-control. What has been may 
be again—I have learned to distrust myself—I 

Vor. IX.—11 


, me so much pleasure—though I fear 


a treasure which you may well be reluctant to 
yield to me.” 

‘*Herbert, I only blame you for not having 
spoken to me sooner of this.”’ 4 

*‘T feel now that I should have done so—it 
was a want of self-knowledge, the rash confi- 
dence of one untried which kept me silent.” 

‘*No, Herbert—it was a want of knowledge 


¢ . . . - 
; of me—of confidence in my justice—I will not 


say my kindness. What higher views do you 
suppose I can entertain for my daughter than to 
make her the wife of one who has a prospect of 
obtaining the highest eminence in my own pro- 
fession.”’ 

‘If that prospect be mine, to you I owe it— 


‘ could I make it a plea for asking more ?”” 


** You owe what I did for you to the interest 


> and esteem excited by your own qualities, and 


all I did has only given you a place for the ex- 
ercise of those qualities—I do not know how 


? you will win Mary’s forgiveness for refraining 
» from her society on such slight grounds.”’ 


** Dare I hope for your permission to seek that 
forgiveness ?”? 
‘Dare I hope for your company to dinner 


to-day 2”? 


** Now that you know all, nothing could give 
9 





** What, fearing again !” 

‘I fear that Miss Cavendish is very much 
displeased with me.”’ 

** For saving her life ?” 

** No—not exactly that.” 

Herbert Latimer did not confide the cause of 
his fear to Mr. Cavendish, neither did he suffer 
it to interfere with his visit on that day. He 
went to dinner, but stayed to tea, and long after, 


3 and as Mary was his companion for much, if not 


all of this time, we presume that her displeasure 
could not have been manifested in any very 
serious manner. 

It was about six weeks after this renewal of 


; his visits that Mr. Duffield, meeting his friend 


Mr. Cavendish one morning, accosted him with, 
‘I hear that your daughter is going to marry 
young Latimer—is it true ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and I heartily wish the affair were over, 
for I hope Herbert will recover his senses when 
he is actually married, and now I am obliged to 
attend to his business and my own too.”’ 

‘Not much profit in that I should think—I 
manage somewhat differently.” 

‘* Did you not tell me that you intended forming 
a partnership with young Conway ?” 
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‘© Yes—but before I had done so, I heard that 
Sprague, who is as well connected as Conway, 
and a great deal more industrious, would go 
ifito business with me on less exacting terms. 
He has been associated with me for some time. 
He does all the drudgery of the business, and is 
content with one-eighth of the profits for five 
years.” 

“Those are low terms—with talent and con- 
nection too I should think he could have done 
better.” 

Why, you see his connections were of little 
usé to him while he was alone, for he was so 
desperately poor that they did not like to ac- 
knowledge him, but I knew as soon as he began 
to rise they would all notice him, and so it has 
proved. I have no doubt I shall gain through 
them more than the thousand dollars a year 
which Sprague will draw, while I shall be saved 
everything which is really disagreeable or labo- 
rious in my practice, and you give two thou- 
sand dollars a year, and are going to marry 
your daughter to a gentleman who leaves all 
the business on your hands—which of us, do 
you think, has attended most successfully to 
the main chance ?”? 

* According to my views of the main chance 
it is not to be determined by such data—but 
éven in your own view we may have a very 
different account to render nine years hence?” 

‘Ah, well! Ten years from the day that 
Latimer passed we will compare notes.” 

Ten years are long in prospective, but it 
seemed to both parties but a short time when 
the appointed anniversary came. On that day 
Mr. Cavendish invited several of his brother 
lawyers, and amongst them Mr. Duffield, to 
dinner. Herbert Latimer, his wife and mother, 
his two noble boys, and though last, not least in 
importance, if in size, his little girl, her grand- 
father’s especial pet, were of the party. It was 
a well assorted party. The guests found good 
cheer and social converse—the cherished friends 
of the house food for deeper and higher enjoy- 
ment. When the ladies had withdrawn, calling 
Herbert Latimer to the head of the table, Mr. 
Cavendish seated himself beside Mr. Duffield. 

Well, Duffield!”? he exclaimed—‘do you 
know that it is ten years to-day since Herbert 
Latimer stood before us for examination ?”? 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Duffield, in the tone 
of one who did not care to pursue the subject 
farther. 

** You remember our agreement—are you still 
willing to make our success in that time a test 
of the truth of our respective principles ?” 

§* It may afford a more conclusive proof of your 
better judgment in the selection of an associate.’? 





** Sprague stands very high in his profession.” 

“*Yes—I knew he would, for he has talent and 
connection—therefore I chose him—but he left 
me just at the time these were beginning to be 
available, as soon as the five years for which 
our agreement was made, had expired.” 

** What occasioned his leaving you?” 

Why Duval offered him better terms than ] 
had done—I should not have cared so much for 
his going, but he carried off many of my clients, 
with whom he had ingratiated himself during his 
connection with me. My business has scarcely 
recovered yet from the injury which he did it.” 

**He seems to have acted on your own prin- 
ciple, and to have considered the main chance to 
mean the most money.” 

*©And do you suppose Latimer would have 
remained with you if he could have made better 
terms for himself ?” 

“IT know that during my long illness he was 
offered double what he was receiving,.or could 
then hope ever to receive from my business, and 
his reply to the offer was that the bonds forged 
by gratitude and affection, no interest could 
break. He has now built up the business again 
to far more than it was when he joined me—I 
know that I owe most of it to him, yet he will 
not listen to any advice to dissolve our partner- 
ship. Gentlemen,’? he said—‘I have a senti- 
ment to propose to you which you may drink 
in wine or water, as you like best. ‘Tue Main 
Cuancre—always best secured by obedience to 
the golden rule—as ye would that others should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them.’” 





THE HAUNTS OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


. Tue dear old haunts of childhood 

Are all before me now— 

The sunshine bathes my native hills, 
The cool breeze fans my brow. 

Oh, the sun, it there glowed brighter, 
The breeze was balmier too 

Than sun that ever elsewhere shone— 
Or breeze that elsewhere blew. 


*Mid flowery pastures rising 
I see the round, green hill 

Where I used my birchen basket 
With berries high to fill: 

On its sunny side, in clusters, 
The purple violet bloomed, 

And near some rock the columbine 
The dewy air perfumed. 


Close by the wayside waving 
The old oak still I see, 
Whence rose the blue-bird’s carol, 
Wild, musical and free, 
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While the sunbeams through the green roof 
Sent down a golden shower, 

Turning to gems the trembling drops 
That hung on leaf and flower. 


With my sister and my brother 
To the gray rock in its shade, 

How often in the Summer time 
On holydays I’ve strayed. 

The acorn’s cup, with water filled, 
Was a mimic dish of tea, 

Which we strove in vain to gravely sip 
With hearts so full of glee. 


And opening in the woodland 
Was a dim and dreamy glade, 
Where o’er one lone old appletree 
The noonday sunbeams played : 
Round the trunk had twined a grape-vine— 
O’er the leafy branches crept, 
And there the early autumn sun 
In mellow brightness slept. 


Slept ’mid the glossy foliage 
Where the ripening apples grew, 
Their golden coats dashed here and there 
With streaks of crimson hue; 
And the grape-vine’s swelling ¢lusters 
Rich with their azure bloom, 
Like gems lay in the sunny gleam 
That broke the dusky gloom. 


Near by a clear brook sparkled, 
And as it rippled by 
O’er its cool waters hovered 
The gaudy dragon-fly : 
Beneath them nimbly glided 
The perch with scarlet fin, 
While the urchin with his pin-hook 
A “nibble” sought to win. 


And then the little garden 
Just out beyond the well, 

Where bloomed the pink and balsam, 
And the four-o’clock’s gay bell, 

And where the crimson peony, 
And the tulip by its side, 

Gazed down upon the humbler flowers 
With looks of conscious pride. 


The limpid brook and garden, 

The woodland’s dreamy glade, 
Where the autumn’s mellow sunlight 
O’er the grape and apple played, 

The green hill with its berries, 
The wild flowers, rock and tree— 
Oh, they are in life’s mingled web 
The brightest threads to me! 


A SIMILE. 


Tue April skies, how quick they change 
From sunshine gay to gloom! 

So life, that joyous smiles to-day, 
To-morrow seeks the tomb! H, S. 
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BY ANNE S. DALE. » 


— 


*¢ Mother, it is useless to mention Mr. Wal- 
ton’s name again. I do not love him now, and 
never expect to.”’ 

Thus spoke Kate Verree, as lively a mortal as 
ever breathed, and as independant as the day 
was long. She was fond of what the world calls 
innocent flirtations; but she was no heartless 
coquette. It was generally believed she was 
incapable of loving, but no one knew Kate, not 
even her own. mother, for when she was the 
saddest you would hear her sweet voice singing 
the liveliest airs. Her mother would often look 
with wonder at her child, and think it would be 
impossible for anything ever to mar her happi- 
ness. Kate’s flow of spirits was excitement: 
the gloomiest day that dawned Kate appeared 
to be all sunshine. Her father was one who 
eared only for the acquisition of wealth. He 
was never at home excepting at meals, and then 
he did not allow any one to interrupt him. “It 
was the only time,’’ he said, ‘‘ he got to read the 
news.” But you could see his eyes brighten 
when he caught a glimpse of his daughter, and 
every wish that daughter had was gratified. 
There was only one thing which darkened his 


brow, and that was when he spoke of his daugh-" 


ter marrying; for it was his particular desire 
that she should marry Mr. Walton; but Kate, 
when her father mentioned his name, would say, 

* Why, father dear, he is nearly as old as you, 
and I am sure he is twice as grey.”’ 

But Mr. Verree’s reply ever was— 

*¢ Kate, you are too thoughtless of your future 
welfare. Walton is able to keep you handsomely, 
and he is considered a first rate fellow : you would 
be the envy of your sex. He spoke to me yes- 
terday concerning you, and IJ told him he had 
my full consent to visit you with serious inten- 
tion, and that I would exert my influence in his 
behalf.”’ 

* Well, but I am not going to be influenced at 
all,”? said Kate, “‘ only let him begin to court me! 
I warrant you after he becomes well acquainted 
he will quietly stop. visiting me.” 

‘* My daughter, I hope you will not forget you 
are a lady,” said Mr. Verree, “and that you will 
at all times act consistently with the character 
of one.” 

‘* Never fear me,”’ laughingly exclaimed Kate, 
as she left the room. 

The fact was Kate had learned to love with 
all a woman’s warmth. For she had not been 
thrown with as handsome a gentleman as Frank 
Leister without finding in him many qualities 
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that women always love. But Frank had a 
widowed mother whom he supported, and as 
he was only a clerk in one of the numerous 

res with which our city abounds, he was in no 
condition to marry, especially to marry one who 
had been reared in the lap of luxury as Kate 
Verree had. Being only a poor clerk, his vists 
were not very favorably received by the parents 
of Kate. Frank had found an opportunity to de- 


clare his love, however, and was enraptured to 
find it so warmly returned. He told Kate that he } 
had nothing then, but with her love to spur him : 


on, if money could be made he would make it; 
and every cent should be made honestly for her 


sake—nothing was to be said of their engage- . 
When in this position it is very easily . 


ment. 
perceived she was in no condition to be won by 
Mr. Walton. 


On one of the many visits which Mr. Walton | 


now paid Kate, the conversation turned on ladies 
using rouge. Mr. Walton spoke very warmly on 
the subject, saying that he had an utter abhor- 
rence of such a practice, and that if he disco- 
vered any on the face of a lady he admired, he 
‘would banish her from his thoughts; but he 
added he felt convinced that no lady of his 


acquaintance would resort to such means to ‘ 
endeavor to beautify herself, for woman never ; 
While he was ° 


yet was beautiful with paint. 
speaking, if you had then watched Kate, you 
would have perceived her eyes twinkling, and 


the corners of her mouth curving as if they | 
But she kept silent all | 


were full of mischief. 
the while, excepting now and then when Mr. 
Walton would say something that needed a 
reply : and then, as most ladies do, she defended 
her sex. Before he left, Kate told him that 
one of her friends intended giving a little party, 


and as she was at’a great loss for a gallant, she 
would be pleased if he wopld accompany her. » 
It was very evident that the gentleman was | 
He said he felt highly honored, » 


much gratified. 
and added ‘some twenty other flattering things. 
The hour at which he was to call was fixed, 
and he left in remarkably high spirits. Kate 
had never before asked a gentleman to wait 
upon her: it was very evident, therefore, she 
had some design in so doing. 

At last the appointed evening arrived, and 
Kate was attiring herself, when she hastily rang 
the bell for the servant. Kate ordered her 
to go and purchase some rouge. The servant 
looked in amazement, for she had lived with 
the family from the time Kate was an infant, 
and, to use her own words, “had never seen 
her dear lady do the like afore.” 

No matter for that,” said Kate, “but run 
quick, for I am in a dreadful hurry.” 
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The servant soon returned with the rouge. 
Kate was standing before the glass; her hair 
black as a raven’s wing, was falling over her 
neck and shoulders of snowy whiteness, and her 
dimpled arms were raised rubbing the rouge on 
her already beautiful cheeks. When she had 
finished one cheek, she leaned her head on one 
hand, resting her elbow on the dressing-table, 
and began laughing immoderately. Suddenly 
the door opened, and her friend Emily Saunders 
entered. She was a mild, lovely looking girl, 
as different from Kate as you could imagine. 
; As she saw Kate standing there she could not 
avoid exclaiming— 

‘‘Why, Kate Verree, what are you doing?” 
At first Kate could not reply for laughter. At 
last she composed herself enough to tell Emily 
‘ that she was tired of Mr. Walton’s attentions, 
and she knew he despised paint on a lady’s face, 
so she intended to see what effect her cheeks 
would have upon him. Emily expostulated, but 
all in vain. Kate replied that she was deter- 
mined to try the scheme. By the time she had 
finished her toilette the hour had arrived for 
‘ starting. Mr. Walton had made his appear- 
; ance, and all things being ready they set forth. 
He was all attention. He thought Kate looked 
remarkably beautiful, and was sure she was 
more sprightly than common. He began to 
think she intended to look more favorably on 
his suit. But the dear man was doomed to be 
disappointed; for after dancing the first set, as 
he led her to an ottoman which was near, she 
put her handkerchief to her face, and when she 
removed it he started back in amazement; for 
it evidently had received some of the color from 
her cheek. Kate could hardly restrain her mirth; 
but putting on quite a serious countenance, she 
said— 

**Mr. Walton, what is the matter? Are you 
sick ?”? 

No, Miss,” he haughtily replied, and hastily 
- left her. 

Kate continued flirting during the evening, 
; but poor Walton seemed a changed man; every 
} now and then in passing him she would rally 
; him about his dullness, to which he made no 
} reply. Kate perceived that the rouge had had 
} the desired effect, for on their return home he 
$ made no attempt at conversation. He bowed 
stiffly in bidding her good night, and never 
wearied her with his attentions again. Her 
} father, surprised at Mr. Walton’s absence, often 
‘ asked concerning him, and Kate’s reply would 
be—** Ah! pa, I told you he would soon weary 
of me, these men are the most deceitful mor- 
tals! They tell you that they love your daugh- 
ter, and cannot enjoy life without her, and just 
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as she realizes she has caught. a beau—lo! he’s 
gone.” 

Mrs. Leister died the ensuing spring, and 
Frank left for India, where he accumulated 
quite a fortune; he then returned and claimed 
Kate, who had been waiting with a “proud 
and trusting heart” for four years. In a short 
time after they were united, Emily Saunders 
officiating as bridesmaid. As Emily had met 
with one whom she considered worthy of her 
love, she had engaged herself and expected to 
be married the week after Kate. Her intended 
groom accordingly acted the part of groomsman 
for Frank. 

As for Mr. Walton, he is still an old bachelor, 
and is likely to continue so, for he has become, 
like all of his kind, so remarkably fastidious 
that there is no pleasing him. 


ETERNITY. 
BY W. W. WILLSON,. 


Rott on thou vast Ocean, Eternity roll! 


Thou Throne of the Godhead, thou home of the soul— ; 


Oh, endless duration! comparison fails— 
How fancy, prolific and daring, recoils, 
How intelligence shrinks, and proud intellect quails, 
O’erwhelmed to unwind perpetuity’s coils; 
How startles the spirit! and trembles to sever 
The chord that unites it with Time and forever! 


Roll blissfully onward—eternity roll! 

In the splendor and might of Jehovah’s control, 

When minstrels seraphic unceasingly play, 
And immortals are bathed in a sea of delight 

Where a glorious noontide of infinite day, 
With beauties celestial enravish the sight: 

Stretch endlessly onward, a fathomless deep— 

With thy grandeur and rapture Eternity sweep! 





A VERNAL SONG. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue Spring is here, the joyous Spring, 
The south-wind breathes perfume ! 

The fragvant scent of orange-bowers 
Is stealing through the room. 

At morning, in the budding wood, 
The birds are heard to call; 

And hark! the rain-drops on the grass, 
How musical they fall. 


If fitful clouds obscure the sky, 
A moment all is bright! 

You hear the plaintive coo of doves, 
And brooklet laughing light. 

The violet by the meadow rill 
Looks up and gayly smiles— 

Oh! there’s a witch’ry in the Spring 
The saddest heart beguiles. 

11* 
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THE METEOR CAREER. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


**No man can judge another, because no man 
knows himself,” says the admirable author of 
the Religio Medici, Every day’s experience 
proves the truth of this remark. Alas! we 
cannot be too careful whom we condemn. The 
same temptations that destroyed the object of 
our censure, under similar circumstances might 
have proved too powerful for ourselves. Men 
do not generally plunge headlong into crime. 
It is by slight lapses from virtue, by slow and 
almost imperceptible gradations, that the inno- 
cence of childhood is exchanged for the stoicism 
or guilt of age. If we could read the heart even 
of the vilest offender, and follow back his secret 
history to the moment when he first committed 
a@ wrong, we should find that he progressed 
almost unconsciously in his downward career, 
each new step in vice seeming but little, if any 
worse than its predecessor. It would be a 
curious but instructive study thus to analyze 
the human heart. The lesson might teach us 
more charity for our neighbors and more dis- 
trust of ourselves! 

It is sometimes the case that high and noble 
natures are goaded into crime by a succession 
of circumstances that almost seem the result of 
some malignant destiny. In such instances, 
how terrible to see the struggles of the hapless 
victim, as his terrible fate tightens its pitiless 
folds. I have known one or two such men, and 
I never recur to their melancholy career, without 
being reminded of the old Italian story, where 
an unfortunate prisoner is shut in an iron cell, 
whose walls close around him, day by day, until 
he is crushed to death. The tale I am about 
to tell illustrates both the gradual descent of 
crime, and the seeming destiny which drags 
some men into evil. It will teach those who 
have never reflected on the subject, that im- 
stead of hastening to condemn others, we ought 
rather to be grateful to heaven for having escaped 
their temptations. 

Of all my young companions, in earlier 
life, Henry Wallace enjoyed the most brilliant 
endowments of mind. He was the last descen- 
dant of an ancient, but decayed family in a 
neighboring state. His talents were exceed- 
ingly versatile; he was a linguist, a mathemati- 
cian, a respectable poet, a good musician; and 
he combined, more happily than any one I ever 
knew, that power of fusing together passionate 
declamation and sound logic, which is the true 
secret of the highest kind of eloquence. Every 
one, even his rivals, admitted that he bade fair to 
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become, some day, a leader in the intellectual ; before he got anything to do: he rose to bea 
arena. Chancellor, and why not I?” 

Wallace was fondof pleasure. Butafterhaving ; Wallace might have achieved a fortune by 
been out half the night at some gay party, he } matrimony, but his was not a heart to sell itself 
would make his appearance in the morning ap- ? for lucre. He revolted from the idea of mar- 
parently as fresh as any; and, with a power of } rying for money. Had he been of less sensibi- 
abstraction which few could rival, would master ; lity on this point, he might have secured the 
the most abstruse questions. I ventured to ex- , hand of one of the most popular belles of ——, 
postulate with him on his waste of time. ; an heiress in her own right, whose admiration 

“My dear C 2? he laughingly replied. ; of the young lawyer was almost undisguised. 





‘You know that constant application is not ; But Wallace was proof against every fascina- 
the best method of study: the mind requires } tion; and indeed seemed callous to the charms 
relaxation: you take it in one way and I in : of the other sex. J began even to suspect that 
another—chanson @ son gout.”? it was impossible to fix his admiration. But I 
Wallace had been left an orphan at an early } was mistaken. He only failed to love because 
age, with a patrimonial estate so encumbered } he worshipped an ideal perfection, and it was 
with debt that it became necessary to sell the { not till Isabel Talbot crossed his path that he 
inheritance in order to complete his education. } bowed a captive at the shrine of beauty. 
Naturally very proud, his poverty made him And surely if ever a being was worthy of love, 
sensitive; and often, when duller men were ? it was that peerlesscreature! There was a soft, 
preferred before him on account of their wealth, ; womanly reserve about her that made common 
his haughty spirit was galled to the quick. TI } lovers retire from her as from a being of a supe- 
sometimes had reason to think him pressed for 3 rior order. Her mind was richly stored; her 
money, required not for useless luxuries but } accomplishments various; her natural talents 
for the necessary demands of his station in life, } almost amounting to genius. But of her re- 
but I never knew him, as I have known others, 3 markable abilities she made no display, and 
$ 
; 
$ 
; 
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stoop to meanness on that account. He was ; sought rather to charm her home, than glitter 
ever high-spirited and generous, scorning every ; in a ball-room. Hers was one of those relying 
thing having the appearance of littleness. natures, to which men of energy and bold 
‘*T can understand Othello’s crime,’ he said ; natures naturally turn, and which once loving, 
to me one day, “but not Iago’s treachery. The ° love forever. It needed some such being to fix 
one arose from noble feelings outraged, the other the affections of Wallace, and when I saw his 
was cool, fiendish and unprovoked.” ; evident admiration of her I confess 1 was re- 
Wallace was admitted to the bar with eclat, ; joiced. I had trembled for my friend amid the 
and immediately took his departure for his native } dissipation of fashion, but I felt that one smile 
state, in the ‘principal city of which he opened } from Isabel Talbot would be of more avail than 
an office. Here his career, for a time, was that ; volumes of dull advice. Besides her father was 
common to all young lawyers, who have no in- } accounted wealthy, and I saw no reason why 
fluential friends to push them forward. Ad- > Wallace, with high talents, a good profession, 
mirers were plenty, but clients few. Men were } and an hereditary fame, should not be consi- 
glad’ to listen to the young barrister at parties ; dered, even by the calculating merchant, an 
and dinners, but they thought they would rather } equal match for his daughter. 
employ an older head when they had business to They loved! It was the first time that either 
be done. Occasionally, by way of patronizing } had yielded to that master passion, and words 
him, a claim of small amount would be put } cannot paint the intensity of their devotion. 
into his hands, but though he was industrious { Wallace found more charms at the house of 
and obliging, such petty affairs gave him no } Mr. Talbot, than amid the gayest assemblies of 
opportunity for the display of his remarkable } fashion; and Isabel seemed only to live in the 
abilities. He daily saw other men, scarcely } presence of her lover, hanging upon his every 
older than himself, and infinitely beneath ‘him } word, and gazing up into his eloquent face with 
in talents, rising to fame and emolument, in ; all the devotedness of a pure and trusting heart. 
consequence of having had some friend, at the } Oh! there is something holy in a woman’s love. 
outset, to risk in their hands a case of import- } In the first gush of girlish affection; in the fuller, 
ance, through the successful management of } deeper, warmer sentiment of mature life; and in 
which they became known to the. public. But } the calm, serene affection of declining age, what 
Wallace did not yet despair. is so exalted, so purifying, so full of heaven. 
‘Try againj? he was used to say. ‘Nil Meanwhile a hundréd busy tongues had begun, 
desperandum, Lord Eldon came near starving ’ as usual, to speak in rumors of the contemplated 
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alliance between Wallace and Isabel. His ab- 
sence so often from the fashionable scenes of 
pleasure began to be noticed, and every where 
the fancied engagement of the gay young man 
was the theme of discourse. Wallace felt that 
his honor as well as his feelings were involved, 
and determined, at once, though his practice as 
yet by no means warranted marriage, to solicit 
from Mr. Talbot leave to address his daughter. 

But her father started back in astonishment at 
the request. Immersed in business, and almost } 
constantly from home, he had scarcely noticed 
the intimacy, and was utterly unconscious of | 
the attachment of the lovers. He had more- } 
over, long dreamed in solitude of gaining for ; 
his daughter some brilliant alliance, and was, ; 
therefore, thunderstruck when her hand was soli- 
cited by an impoverished young barrister, who at 
the same time confessed his present inability to ; 
support her. He stared a moment incredulously { 
atthe young man. The lofty honor which had ;§ 
dictated to Wallace to ask the parent’s consent ; 
before openly soliciting the love of the daughter 3 
was lost upon the old, and selfish man. He ; 
looked upon Wallace as a mere adventurer, seek- } 
ing to make his fortune by winning an heiress, ; 
and possessing an audacity only equalled by his ; 
villainy. The family, education, character and { 
talents of the young man were nothing to one, 
in whose eyes wealth was the best, the only ; 
recommendation. When he recovered his sur- ; 
prise, he burst into an uncontrollable rage, ‘ 
loaded Wallace with insult and reproach, and ° 
finally forbade him his house. In the whirlwind } 
of his madness he never thought to enquire how 

his daughter’s happiness would be affected by it: ° 
had he known all, however—sordid, grasping, ; 
and selfish as he was—it would have made no 
difference. What to him was the anguish of a 





breaking heart! The sentiment he had ‘never ; 
felt himself he believed existed only in disordered } 
fancies; and he would have gone on to achieve ; 
his schemes even if he crushed a victim at every 
step. 

I was, at that time, on a visit to ——, and 
was quietly sitting in my room at the hotel, 
when Wallace rushed in, pale and excited, and 
flinging himself in a chair, without even noticing 
my presence, sat moodily gazing a moment on 
the fire, and then bitterly ejaculated, 

**By heaven—the proud old wretch.” 

I looked up astonished from my book. There 
sat Wallace with clenched hands, and an angry 
countenance, seemingly absorbed in passion. 

* What is the matter ?”? I asked in surprise. 

“The matter!” he exclaimed, with startling 
bitterness, rising to his feet, and looking fiercely 
at me for a moment of utter silence, ‘enough, 
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by —,” and bringing his clenched hand down 
vehemently upon the table, he made the room 
ring again with the blow, “I have been insulted, 
disgraced, charged with meanness, branded as a 
common fortune-hunter, and all too, because I 
want the wealth that other men disgrace. Had 
it been any one else,”? he continued, striding 
backward and forward across the room—*I 
would have felled him to the earth. Good God! 
must I bear it all! Must I be suspected of 
meanness, traduced before her I love, and de- 
nied even the right to defend myself? Oh! the 
base, pitiful, sordid miscreant!”? and leaning 
against the mantel-piece, his frame shaking with 
emotion, he covered his face with his hands, and 
wept tears of hysteric passion. I knew him to 
possess high passions; I had sometimes beheld 
him exasperated; but I had never seen him so 
perfectly mastered by his feelings. There is 
something terrible in a strong man’s anger. I 
was awe-struck, and ‘for a moment could not 
speak. At last I said— 

** What is the matter ?—believe me if I can 
aid you I will, but you have not told me what 
has happened.” 

You are right,’ he said, raising his head, 
and standing proudly up, “you are right, and I 
am a fool to be thus moved—but it is galling— 
yet why should I waste my indignation on him? 
I will forget all for the sake of Isabel; but I 
have not yet told you it, listen,”’ and then, with 
forced calmness, but a still lowering brow, he 


¢ narrated to me the events of the morning. 


When he concluded, he said, 

** And this because I am born penniless! In- 
sult, scorn, and contumely are a poor man’s daily 
bread. Well, let it be! But thank heaven, I 
have that here,” he said, striking his forehead, 
‘which shall make or mar me. I will yet have 
that paltry wealth which is so powerful, I will 
win a name that shall be their envy. I will 
make even them yet crouch and cringe before 
me like whipt-hounds, until they shall feel their 
insults returned upon themselves,’’ and with a 
proud curl of his lip, and a look of withering 
scorn, he threw himself in a chair, and again 
mastering his emotion bya powerful effort, said, 
*‘and now what course shall I take—what is to 
be done ?”? 

I confess I was astonished, and partook of his 
indignation. I saw, however, that his passion 
was only smothered, and required great caution 
on my part to keep it from bursting out afresh. 
I sympathized, however, warmly with him, and 
when in some measure his excitement had sub- 
sided, we began to consult upon the proper 
course for him to take. After a while he be- 
came cool, and then himself struck out the 
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plan. He said he was no longer bound in honor 
to consult the wishes of Mr. Talbot, and that, if 
he could obtain Isabel’s consent, he would marry 
her as soon as his profession should ensure a 
decent livelihood. After that he might trust 
to a steady annual increase in his gains; and he 
doubted not a few years more would establish 
him in a lucrative practice. 

It was a hard struggle with poor Isabel, that 
conflict between love and duty. But the latter 
so far triumphed that she refused to pledge her- 
self to wed her lover, until the moment should 
come for a final decision. She would, however, 
marry no one else, she said: and Wallace him- 
self could not help admiring the strict rectitude 
which prompted her answer. He trusted, how- 
ever, that when the time came she would finally 
yield to his earnest solicitations. They met, 
meantime, but rarely, for though her father had 
not actually forbade her speaking to him, his re- 
fusal to permit him to visit at the house was 
interpreted by her into such a command. It 
was only, therefore, against her knowledge, and ‘ 
apparently from chance, though secretly by the 
intervention of others, that the two lovers met. 

Meanwhile Wallace sat himself down assi- 
duously to his profession. A change seemed 
to have come over his character. From being 
a gay man of fashion he became a retired, and 
ardent student. He gave up society nearly alto- 
gether, confined himself strictly to the walks of 
his profession, and determined to leave nothing 
undone to rise to notice in the law. But he 
soon found, like thousands before him, that this 
was no-easy task; that he struggled against ob- 
stacles which neither talent nor learning could ; 
soon remove; and that, day by day, his means ; 
were dwindling away without scarcely any addi- $ 
tion being made to them. God knows there are 3 
few things more disheartening than the earlier 
years of a professional life! The unrewarded 
toil; the quenching of bright hopes; the sharp, 
biting necessities of poverty itself are nothing ; 
to the pang of seeing others, in more practical 
pursuits, rising to ease and opulence without a 
tithe of the talent you yourself possess. No 
matter what may be your worth, without ace 
you are esteemed as nothing. Too often this is 
eventually the ruin of the man. Disappointment 
sours the mind, eating out the kindlier affections 
of the heart, and the poor victim either flies to 
the bowl, seeks some less reputable employment, 
or sinks down, if practice come in time to save 
him, into the crafty, callous, and suspicious law- 
yer. Oh! few can tell how harrassing is the life 
of a younger barrister. His ambition is chained 
down, while his necessities increase. So was it 
with Wallace. Before a year elapsed he found 








his scanty pittance well nigh expended, and 
his prospects, despite every effort, becoming 
gloomier. He had gained, it is true, some re- 
putation—but what is glory when poverty stares 
you in the face? Men admired, but they did not 
retain. The brilliant young orator was deserted 
for the plodding grey-beard, and the pittance 
that might have saved the one went to fill the 
overflowing purse of the other. The generous 
nature of Wallace began at length to give way 
beneath it. I knew it not at the time, but long 
afterward, when the drama was closing in blood, 
I learned it all. 

Meantime I was far away from imy early 
companion, busy with the pursuits of opening 
manhood and only occasionally corresponding 
with him, for, without any decline of friendship 
on either hand, the letters which were at first 
frequent, by the natural course of life, became 
finally rare. At length business called me again 
to . When I arrived at the city it was a 
stormy evening in winter, and in proceeding to 
my lodgings I had to pass a well known gam- 
bling establishment in —— street. Just as I 
reached it an individual, closely muffled in a 
cloak, emerged from the door. The air, the 
gait were both familiar, and I was striving to 
identify them, when the street lamp gleameda 
moment across his face, and I started back on 
recognizing the features of Wallace, but oh! 
how changed. There was a hollowness of the 
cheek—a wild glare in the eye—a stern, rigid 
compression of the mouth which told a fearful 
tale. He turned the corner and quickly disap- 
peared. With a mind full of suspicious fears I 
hurried home, resolving to visit him early on the 
morrow, and if possible persuade him from his 
ruin. 

It was not long before my fears were verified, 
for the first acquaintance I met the next day, in 
alluding to Wallace, threw out dark hints re- 
specting his career. He was believed to fre- 
quent the billiard table, to which it was supposed 
his difficulties, joined to his disappointments had 
at first driven him, and from whose meshes he 
now found it impossible to escape. 

Further inquiries confirmed what I here 
learned. Wallace, naturally of an impatient 
mind, had chafed continually at the slow delay 
of his profession; and at length he resolved in 
that state of desperation which a man hunted 
down by fortune often experiences, to risk all 
that he had saved, out of three years’ labor, in 
a promising speculation. He did so, and doubled 
his money. He became acquainted with others 
who were engaged in such speculations, and who 
professed partially to control the market; and by 
following their advice he made a considerable 
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sum, in various adventures. Success, it is true, success almost constantly attending him, until 
did not always crown his efforts: his friends j at length he became firm in the belief that his 
sometimes betrayed him, or were ignorant them- } fortune was never to desert him. 
selves. Things were at this juncture when I arrived 
The uncertainties of speculation are prover- } at My course was instantly decided on. 
bial: in its effect on the nerves it is little less } By the sacred character of our old friendship, I 
harrassing than the excitement of gambling. ; felt myself bound to rescue Wailace, if possible, 
Let no man blame Wallace for what I am now } from the vortex which threatened to engulph 
going to relate, who has not experienced the > him. The subject was to be approached deli- 
same temptations. At first as a relief to his ) cately; and I resolved to trust the manner of its 
mind, then as a means of gain Wallace became $ introduction to circumstances. Accordingly the 
accustomed to the gaming table. The grada- next day I called on him. He seemed, at first, 
tions were, no doubt, slow and almost imper- ; overjoyed at my unexpected visit. But, as he 
ceptible, from playing for amusement, to playing ‘ rose to receive me, I was painfully struck with 
for small sums of money, and then for large ‘ the alteration in him. He was pale, thin, worn, 
amounts. The first occasion on which Wallace ‘ and had a fitful fever of the eye which told of 
yielded to the temptation of high play was after * hours of wild and harrassing excitement. There 
an unsuccessful speculation which nearly ruined * was after the first burst of joyful recognition had 
him: he saw an opportunity to recover himself ; passeda constraint in his manner that pained me. 
by engaging in a game with a young man of ? Our conversation was general, and he seemed 
large fortune, who had often challenged him to ; studiously to guard against any allusions to him- 
play, buat whom he had steadily refused. They : self. 
now engaged in a trial of skill for a considerable I resolved not to be disconcerted. Accordingly, 
sum. Wallace won. The stake was doubled. after the first convenient silence, I looked up at 
Still Wallace won. The young man would have ? him suddenly and said— 
played again, but Wallace hesitated, in pity for ; “TI think I saw you last night in the street. 
his opponent, whose friends finally persuaded ; You were coming out of B *s saloons.”? 
him to retire. He met my look, and for the first time in his 
But few persons knew that Wallace gambled: § life, his eye quailed before mine. A burning 
the general opinion was that shrewd specula- ; flush shot over his face, and then he became 
tions in stocks had enabled him to live in the } deadly pale. After a moment he stole a glance 
manner he now did. For Wallace no longer ; at me again. I suppose he saw in my face that 
resided in a humble lodging, but had quarters I knew all, for he rose hurriedly and began to 
at a fashionable hotel, and passed for a man of ; pace the room. At last,as if by a sudden effort, 
rapidly increasing means. It was this, perhaps, ; he stopped before me. He spoke, and his tone 
more than anything else which finally induced 3 was full of self-reproach. 

Mr. Talbot to remove the obstructions to his ; *¢ You will not despise me so,”’ he said, “when 
visits. Like most persons, he fancied that Wal- | you know all. I can speak freely to you—God 
$ 
; 

; 
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lace’s profession, or else the judicious employ- ; knows I would suffer a thousand deaths before 
ment of his capital was affording him these luxu- } I would tell my weakness to others. But I have 
ries, and the sordid miser no longer, therefore, } been forced into this thing—ay! forced by an 
deemed him so unsuitable a match for his lovely } irresistible destiny—for what is destiny but the 
daughter. Besides even he had seen that her } necessity of yielding to circumstances which you 
health was giving way, and he was forced to } cannot control? I had either to give up Isabel, 
yield to circumstances he could not overcome. or make a fortune rapidly. I could not do the 

What must have been Wallace’s emotions } first—nor could I wait years until both of us 
meantime? The precarious manner in which } were old, as I should have been compelled to 
he gained a subsistence, and his almost inevi- } do if I had sought no means but my profession 
table ruin if his fortune should desert him were } to increase my weath. Oh! that I had been 
slowly, despite all his assumed gaiety, souring } bred a merchant, a trader, or something else,” 
his heart and making him restless and suspi- } he exclaimed bitterly— no matter what, so that 
cious. He must have felt too that-he was de- } it had been the highway to fortune. I see men 
ceiving Isabel, and that with his own ruin was 3 infinitely my inferiors amassing wealth in other 
involved hers; but alas! he was in the net, $ pursuits. Nay, check me not. You would tell 
every step only entangled him the more, and } mea fortune might eventually be mine, won in 
like the weird victim of the legend, he felt him- § my profession—ay! but won when my hair was 
self impelled onward by an irresistible power. $ gray, when my hand began to tremble, when 
So he continued playing higher and deeper, ‘ the very love of life itself was dried up within 
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me. No—no—I could not wait for that—be- 
sides, Isabel was dying before my face.”’ 

He became dreadfully agitated and paused for 
words: soon he resumed. 

‘I learned to speculate: then, in some way, 
I scarcely know how, I began to gamble. J, 
who had never stooped to anything mean, J 
condescended to rob under the name of play, as 
other men rob under the name of speculating, 
and others under the name of legitimate trade.” 
His tone was now terribly sarcastic. ‘I grew 
a man of consequence. People thought I was 
rich. Mr. Talbot himself began to bow civilly 
to me in the street, then invited me to his house, 
then hinted he was not now averse to a con- 
nexion with me through his daughter. Isabel 
and I met. Oh! how I cursed myself in that 
hour. How mean, how unworthy of her I felt! 
And you too have made me scorn myself, as I 
despise and hate my conduct every time I see 
that angel. T tell you I loathe myself—loathe 
myself with unutterable loathing—but I am still 
the slave to this horrid destiny, and I cannot 
escape.”’ 

He buried his face in his hands, and big sweat 
drops of agony stood on his brow. His whole 
frame trembled. I felt for him acutely, for I 
knew how terrible must be the remorse that 
could thus make the haughty Wallace his self- 
accuser. 

I soothed him. I told him that his own honor, 
his respect for Isabel, everything demanded that 
he should make a vigorous effort and break loose 
from his associations. What seemed to cut him 
the most was that if he abandoned gaming while 
so large a winner, he would be regarded as mean 
and a sharper; he appeared also afraid that, by 
a sudden withdrawal from play, he might offend 
some who would take their revenge by publish- 
ing to the world that he was a gambler. This 
would be ruin tohim. His professional business, 
which had languished while he appeared poor, 
since his apparent increase of means had greatly 
increased. Exposure, therefore, would destroy 
both his prospect of a manly independence and 
his hope of winning Isabel. 

I reasoned with him long and earnestly. I 
told him he was bound to encounter every risk, 
and he finally admitted that I was right. I will 
not tire the reader with a recapitulation of all 
that was said. The result was that he pledged 
himself solemnly to break off all connection with 
the gaming table, and devote himself hereafter 
wholly to the law. He was already employed 
in a case of great importance, involving a claim 
to a tract of land in the very heart of the town, 
valued at nearly a million of dollars. He was 
the junior counsel, but even ind that capacity, 








success would make his reputation forever: and 
of success, chiefly through his own industry too, 
he was certain. 

I felt lighter of heart when Wallace had given 
this promise; and he appeared himself as if re- 
lieved of aload. He called with me on Isabel. 
How different she was from what she had been 
during their separation! The bloom had re- 
turned to her cheek, the light to her eye, the 
elasticity to her step: in her gay and musical 
laugh was a fulness of happiness that insensibly 
communicated itself to the listener. She evi- 
dently adored Wallace. What he said she heard 
as from an oracle, and her eye kindled with grati- 
fied pride at his eloquent conversation. Even 
her father appeared to be flattered by the pros- 
pect of a connexion with the rising young law- 
yer: the old man heard his future son-in-law 
commended everywhere, and now, at last, did 
justice to his splendid abilities. 

Wallace accompanied me to the steamboat 
when I left ——. At parting he wrung my 
hand. ‘God bless you,” he said, “‘ your coming 
has been like that of some good genius. I will 
keep my word. But return in three months and 
hear my speech in this great land case. If 
I win the cause, I shall venture on matrimony. 
Will you come?” I promised I would, and we 
parted. 

But mark the short-sightedness of human 
folly! The three months rapidly elapsed and 
I went to . Wallace was in high spirits. 
He had the whole of the great land ease under 
his sole management, for his senior had sud- 
denly fallen sick, and had given the plaintiffs 
such a high character of my frend, that they 
concluded to trust their interest entirely to him, 
without calling in any assistance. 

“JT have the defendants,” he said to me, 
proudly, “where they cannot escape me. I 
have got such a mass of testimony, dove-tail- 
ing into all the questionable parts of my case, 
that, intricate as it is, I will make it to-morrow 
seem as clear as noon day. I shall win my 
cause—and then for Isabel! By the bye,” he 
added, “I have not touched a card or cue since 
you were here.”’ 

* Then all is safe,” I said, ‘and only happi- 
ness before you. To-morrow I shall welcome 
you to port.” 

“To-morrow you may,”? he remarked with @ 
sigh, and an emphasis I did not understand: 
then, with a sudden change to gaiety he said, 
“now hear my peroration.”’ 

If I could summon to my aid the trumpet 
of the archangel whose blast is to wake the 
dead, I would bid him proclaim in the ear of 
my reader, so that he should never forget, 4 
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warning against the slightest lapse from virtue. 
The downward career once begun, you know 
not where you can stop. One sin often entails 
another: to escape exposure new crimes are 
committed; and like the hapless barque that 
ventures on the edge of the whirlpool, you are 
finally dragged into the vortex struggling vainly 
to escape. 

Wallace had resolved never more to touch a 
card: he never did. But he could not so easily 
escape from all the consequences of that short 
and now repented career of crime. He had 
feared exposure, and on his refusal to play 
again, one of the few who knew his late his- 
tory, and who was a professed gambler and as 
black a villain as ever lived, threatened to make 
all public. Waliace saw there was no remedy 
but to buy his silence. The man named an 
exorbitant sum, but concealment was life and 
death to Wallace, and he consented to pay the 
amount, for he knew that, bad as the man was, 
his word once passed in such a transaction 
would be binding. It was not convenient for 
Wallace to pay the man either; for a speculation 
in which he had been engaged had turned out 
badly, and he was a considerable loser. There 
was no time, however, to hesitate. It was a 
crisis in his fate. He felt it as such, and by 
disposing of all the available property he had, 
and trenching on the money in his hands be- 
longing to some clients he raised the sum de- 
manded, and bought the man’s silence. 

He soon breathed more freely. In less than 
three months his great case would come on, and 
as he felt sure of success and was to receive an 
enormous fee, he would then be able to refund the 
monies of his clients thus appropriated. Alas! 
how mistaken are ail our calculations. In less 
than a week his client, to whom the principal 
part of the money belonged, called it in; and 
Wallace, to meet the claim, having no other 
resource left, forged in an evil hour a bill on 
one of his mercantile correspondents, a well 
known firm in New York. For this bill he 
obtained the money, resolving to take it up 
before it was due, and thus escape detection, 

He now made the most gigantic exertions to 
meet the bill at maturity, and thus save himself 
from exposure, disgrace, and an infamous end. 
Had it been permitted to remain undetected until 
the day of payment, he must have succeeded. 
But though he had put the bill in circulation 
where he thought there was no danger of its 
ever reaching the hand of the supposed drawer, 
it so happened, by one of those inscrutible 
decrees of Providence, that a month had not 
passed before it was offered to the wealthy firm, 
which was its professed drawer, with a request 
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to discount it if possible. The forgery was at 
once detected; the bill was traced from hand to 
hand, and at last fixed upon Wallace. Every 
thing tended to deepen the suspicion against 
him. An agent from New York was sent on to 
have him arrested, but by chance I heard of the 
circumstances in a letter from a correspondent 
who knew I was at , and having been a 
student with Wallace and suspecting the truth, 
he conjured me, if possible, to save Wallace by 
giving him timely warning. The house, he 
wrote, were so enraged that they would accept 
no compensation, but had determined to prose- 
cute the offender, whoever he might be, to the 
last verge of the law. 

This letter was delivered to me in person, on 
the very day Wallace’s great case came up. I 
was in court at the time the messenger brought 
it. Wallace had just delivered the most power- 
ful speech that had been heard within those walls 
for years. Everything combined to make him 
display all the talents he possessed. The con- 
sciousness of the danger in which he stood nerved 
him to the most gigantic efforts—the vastness of 
the case, the interest the public took in it, and 
the powerful array of talent to which he was 
opposed—these, added to the desire of bringing 
an increased reputation to his bride, (for he was 
to be married in a week,) fired every faculty, 
roused every energy, and gave increased vehe- 
mence to the already celebrated eloquence of the 
young advocate. As he proceeded, his theme 
rose in importance, and his vast powers, never 
before fully called out, rose with the occasion. 
Now his sarcasms cut to the quick—now his 
imagination led captive the judgment—and now 
his lucid reasoning, close, consecutive, unan- 
swerable, carried conviction to every mind. The 
judge smiled approvingly, the opposite counsel 
looked desponding, the jurymen nodded signifi- 
cantly as if their opinions were already formed. 
The spectacle gave him new fire; he closed in a 
torrent of indignant invective against those who 
had for years wronged his client. His triumph 
was complete. His reputation was made. 

It was just at this instant, and while Wallace 
was still excited by his late efforts, that I re- 
ceived the note. I was staggered. I looked at 
him and then at the terrible letter in my hand. 
What was to be done? There was no time to 
be lost. Had the discovery only been protracted 
a few days all might have been saved. But no! 
it could not be. The sword was uplifted—it 
was even now descending. 

I hurried to my hotel. For a few minutes my 
brain absolutely reeled as I reviewed the terrible 
situation in which Wallace was placed. Arrest, 
a long imprisonment, perhaps death was before 
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him. I saw but one altei:native, and that was 
escape, instant escape. 

I sat down, and hastily writing a note to 
Wallace couched in terms which I knew would 
not fail to bring him to me, despatched it by a 
trusty messenger. I knew there would be the 
interval of an hour, at least, before he could be 
arrested. I adopted this course in preference 
to calling him personally from the court-house, 
in order that his agitation might not be seen in 
public. 

During the moments that elapsed before my 
messenger returned I sat revolving a thousand 
pans for yet saving my former friend; but I was 
compelled at length to discard them all as im- 
possible. It was while in this state of mind 
that a knock was heard at my door, and bid- 
ding the intruder ‘come in,’’ Wallace himself, 
instead of my messenger, entered. 

** Well, what can you want with me in such 
haste ?”? was his salutation, ‘I’m in a deuced 
hurry myself, for I’ve just won my case, as you 
know, and what between business, congratula- 
tions, and such things, I can hardly spare a 
minute.”? 
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I did not reply to his gay address, but rising 
and going to the door, I convinced myself that 
no listeners were nigh, when I closed and double 
locked it, not, however, until I had said a few 
words to my messenger, who had followed close 
after Wallace, and whom I knew could be de- ; 
pended on. 

** What does all this mean?’’ said Wallace, a 
suspicion of the truth flashing across him at my 
conduct, ** what caz you be at?” and he tried to 
smile, ‘‘ why are you so confoundedly silent and 
cautious ?” 

** Wallace, I have sent for you to save you, if 
possible,”’ said I, for the first time breaking the 
silence on my part, “look at that,’’ and I pushed 
the letter, announcing his danger, across the 
table to him. 

I never saw a man’s countenance change 
more rapidly than did that of Wallace during 
the perusal of the epistle. It first turned pale 
as death—then flushed with the deepest crimson, 
and finally its color settled into an ashy, corpse- 
like hue that was perfectly frightful. His lips 
were compressed like a vice, and his eyes gleamed 
with unnatural fire. His nostrils were distended 
widely. For some minutes, after finishing its 
perusal, he said not a word, ‘but gazed, as if 
struck by a basilisk, upon the letter before him. 
For myself I could not speak. I knew not what 
to say. At length the muscles of his mouth 
began to twitch convulsively. In an instant 
more the pent-up emotions of his agonized 
bosom burst forth in all their violence. 
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‘* May the curse of heaven blast these wretches 
forever,” he fiercely exclaimed, ‘for thus hunt. 
ing down an unfortunate man! May they too 
know what poverty is—what the ruin of all their 
hopes—what the desolation of their happiness! 
Could they not have spared me, or at least given 
me the opportunity to retrieve my character, 
By G—,” he ejaculated, starting to his feet, and 
dashing his clenched hand fiercely on the table, 
“it is too much! at the very moment when I 
had won wherewithal to do them justice—in the 
very hour of my triumph to be thus foiled. Oh! 
if but another day had been granted to me,” he 
continued in a softened tone, “I might yet have 
saved all. Isabel would never have known— 
the world would never have suspected it. But 
it cannot be. I am ruined—ruined—oh! my 
God—and that too when all else seemed fair, 
and another week would have made Isabel my 
own,”’ and overcome by the intensity of his feel- 
ings, the strong man dropped his head upon his 
breast and burst into tears. 

It might have been five minutes before either 
of us spoke. I was awed by the spectacle before 
me. Much as I condemned the conduct of Wal- 
lace I saw that he had already bitterly repented 
of the deed, and that twenty short hours—only 
twenty hours—would have seen him doing jus- 
tice to those he had wronged. He would have 
wiped the stain from his own name and saved 
himself for a long life of happiness. He might, 
and he doubtless would have learnt to return 
wholly to the paths of virtue; for what could 
not a gentle, ever watchful wife like Isabel have 
done? But fate, inexorable fate, that stern dis- 
penser of good and ill, had willed it otherwise. 
The fiat had been spoken—the decree had gone 
forth. 

** Wallace,” said I, at length, approaching the 
apparently stupified man, for he seemed now to 
sbe perfectly unmanned, ‘ Wallace! rouse your- 
self for the crisis—believe me I commisserate 
with you—I would give all I am worth for this 
not to have happened, and perhaps even now it 
is not too late to avert the blow. The matter 
as yet is known to but few. Let us look the 
danger boldly in the face. These men are mer- 
cenary wretches, that is plain—they can be made 
to do anything for money—as wise men, there- 
fore, we must avail ourselves of their weakness: 
In a word—they can and must be bought off. 
The whole matter can then be hushed up—your 
reputation saved, and—*’ 

«The whole world, at least all who knew of 
it, think me a scoundrel,” bitterly interposed 
Wallace, sternly looking me in the face. 

‘‘No—no,” I answered, although I felt that 
his keen sensibilities about honor would detect 
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my sophistry at once, “no—an act like this 
cannot make you such—many a man has done 
the same to avert instant rain—and you,” said 
I, although my eye fell as I spoke, before the 
cold, bitter glance of his own, “‘and you have 
~ only committed a venial offence—you never in- 
tended to defraud these men of their money.” 

The scornful smile upon the lips of my listener 
told how little he was affected by my arguments. 
But I did not despair. I appealed to his love for 
Isabel, and bid him remember that for her sake 
the exposure must beavoided. I had now struck 
the right key. He listened—he wavered—his 
determination was given up. 

A hurried consultation now took place as to 
the best means by which to effect our object. It 
was finally agreed that I should undertake the 
office of mediator, and that in the meanwhile 
Wallace should remain concealed. We were in 
the midst of a discussion respecting his place of 
retirement for the next day or two, when a low, 
double knock was heard at my door, and Wal- 
lace again turned deadly pale. My own heart 
beat quick—it was the signal from the servant 
whom I had despatched for Wallace, and whom 
I had subsequently ordered to keep a look-out 
below to prevent interruption. I rose and hur- 
ried to the door. 

‘‘They are coming—they are already at the 
front door,” said the youth breathlessly; but in 
a tone which, to my horror, reached the ears of 
Wallace. 

“What?” said he, hastily advancing, “ what 
is it you say? Who are coming?” 

I frowned upon the servant, but he had gone 
too far, and he muttered almost incoherently, 
“the officers, sir, that I was told to watch for.’? 

There was a stern calmness in the manner of 
Wallace as he turned toward me, with every 
muscle of his countenance rigidly set, and said, 

“The die then is cast !”? 

I did not for a moment answer, but ordering 
the servant to retire and say nothing, I closed 
and double-liocked the door again, and then 
turning to Wallace, replied, 

“There is always room for hope—you must 
wait here till I go down and endeavor to throw 
these hounds off the track. Something may yet 
be done—at least I will do my best.” 

I have never ceased blaming my infatuation in 
leaving Wallace alone at that moment, especially 
when I call to mind the unnatural calmness which 
he displayed in so frightful an emergency. Every 
hope was now blasted again by his new danger, 
and yet he uttered no complaint, breathed no 
regret, displayed a more than stoical composure. 
It was the calmness of despair. 

“You are right,” said he, grasping my hand, 
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** God bless you—had I always listened to a friend 
like you I should not be here.’? 

I pressed his hand in return, and would have 
spoken, but at that instant came a loud knock at 
the outer door below, and I hurried away to meet 
the officers of the law. 

“With your leave,. we must search the 
house,” said the officer to me, “‘as we believe 
Mr. Wallace is here—I have a warrant against 
him—a sad business, but it must, be enforced, 
you know.” 

It were idle to recount my endeavors to divert 
them from their suspicions. I saw at once that 
our plans were all frustrated. Nothing was to 
be done but to allow the writ to be executed. 
What would I not have given for but five hours 
more. But regret was vain. My only hope 
was ina seeming acquiescence with the officer’s 
wishes, and I led the way through the house. 

‘We have looked into every place where it 
is possible to hide a man,’ said one of the under 
officers, “ p’rhaps the young lawyer mayn’t be 
here after all.”’ 

“I thought it hardly possible that Mr. Wallace, 
if here, would choose so public a hiding-place as 
your room,” said his superior, ‘‘and, therefore, 
I abstained from intruding upon your privacy, 
but in this stage you must pardon me if I search 
even it—if he is not there I will retire,’? and 
advancing to the door he laid his hand upon the 
lock. 

The sensations of that moment eternity itself 
cannot erase from my mind. I saw that all was 
over. The hopes, the fear, the constant excite- 
ment of the last quarter of an hour were now at 
an end, and the final plan to save my former 
friend, was now, as if by some malignant fate, 
about to be frustrated. 1 thought of the victim— 
of Isabel’s agony—of the blighted name of Wal- 
lace—of the world’s cold comments on his ruin, 
until my brain whirled wildly, and a sickening 
sensation came across me. But these emotions 
scarcely occupied an instant. The hand of the 
officer was no sooner laid upon the lock than he 
declared the door was fastened from inside. He 
shook it violently. It still resisted. He turned 
to me with a look of mingled enquiry and regret ; 
and there was an instant of silence. At that 
moment a dead fall as of a heavy body was 
heard inside the room. A dreadful suspicion 
flashed lightning-like across me, and was an- 
swered back in the look of wild alarm on the 
countenance of the officer. We both rushed 
simultaneously against the door with our whole 
weight. The fastenings gave way, and we reeled 
into the room. Oh! God!—what a sight met 
our eyes! There, not two feet from us, and 
struggling in the agony of death, lay the once 
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‘proud ‘and envied Wallace. I knew now the 
secret of his calmness. A dark pool of ‘blood 
‘was under his‘head. As we entered the room, 
his eyes opened quickly and as quickly closed; 
a-convulsive twitch passed over ‘his face, and 
with the instrument of his awfal death still 
elenched in his right hand he lay before us, a 
ghastly corpse. 

(My'tale is done. But a word of Isabel, the 
broken-hearted Isabel, before I close. -From 
the hour when she first heard of the terrible 
doom of ther lover—from the hour when all 
her bright ‘hopes, long delayed, and ‘but lately 
suffered to indulge themselves, were broken— 
from that hour ‘she drooped and died. All that 
friendship, all that a father’s care could do, was 
in vain. Despite his errors her heart was in her 
jover’s grave. She thought only of him. The 
world for her was now desolate. Hope was 
dead within her. In less than a month from 
the day she was to have been married, they laid 
her, broken-hearted, in the tomb. 

To some this may seem an exaggerated nar- 
fative. But real life has many such tragedies 
to shew. Alas! how often noble and generous 
natures, capable of the loftiest deeds, are stung 
by scorn into the commission of acts, bringing 
guilt and ruin in their track. We pity and 
shudder even while we condemn. Who shall 
say our fate might not have been the same? 
“No man can judge another, because no 
man knows himself.” 


“WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD.’”* 
BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 


Weep ye not for the dead, 
Who sleep their dreamless sleep within the grave, 
Where drooping willows spread 
Their branches, and the fitful night-winds wave 
A requiem o’er the cold and lifeless clay, 
Now crumbling in decay. 


‘What though the summons came 

Tn life’s young morning, when the heart was bright 
With hope’s inspiring flame— 

And all the future, to the ardent sight 

Seemed full of promise, loveliness and joy 
Pure, and without alloy? 


Oh! shed no tear for him 
Thus early called away. The word which bade 
The lamp of life grow dim, 
And quench’d its glowing ray—that word conveyed 
His soul to joys too perfect, bliss too bright, 
For mortal ken or sight— 





* Jeremiah xxii, 10. 
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Ere yet the chilling blast 
Of disappointment fell upon his. heart; 
Or care or sorrow cast 
Their murky shadows—or the poison’d dart 
Of calumny had rankled in his breast, 
Killing the spirit’s rest. 
Or, if in.manhood’s prime, 
And all its. majesty, and strength and pride, 
Th’ insatiate scythe of Time 
Hath cut him down—oh! murmur not, nor chide 
His Providence, who doeth all things well, 
‘Nor let your hearts rebel. 


Earth hath its many cares, 
Which prey upon the heart, and eat it up: 
And he, perchance, who bears 
His fate with firmness, drains a bitter cup, 
In silent, guarded agony, the while 
His visage wears a smile. 


And if, in hoary age— 

As fruit, when fully ripe, drops from the tree— 
The reverend and the sage,, 

Are called away from earth—to live and be 

Blest in His holy presence, where alone 
Eternal peace is known: 


Why should the sorrowing tear 
Fall, when the pure and pearly gates unclose, 
And bright-winged seraphs bear 
Souls tired of earth, and sickened of its woes, 
To an enduring home in realms above, 
With Him whose name is Love? 


For them death had no sting— 
Nor could the cold, still valley of the tomb, 
A passing terror fling 
Upon their spirits. ’Mid its deepest gloom, 
Their star of Faith shone brightest, and its ray 
Cheer’d and illumed their way. 


Then weep not for the dead, 
Who sleep their dreamless sleep within the grave, 
Where drooping willows spread 
Their branches, and the fitful night-winds wave 
A requiem o’er the cold and lifeless clay, 
Now crumbling in decay. 





SONNETT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Go forth with fearless heart! Be not dismayed— 
Though death despoil thee of thy fairest hope, 

Though fortune hurtle tempests, friendships fade, 
And life a burden grow. Arise, and cope 

With ruia. Courage, soul! Martyrs in fire 
Have sung exulting; in the lion’s den 

All night the prophet praised Jehovah. Higher 
In storm and tempest soars the eagle’s ken! 

Faint bosoms make the perils which they dread 
As children start at every sound they hear, 

Or see in shadows phantoms from the dead— 
But hearts of steel shame down the rising fear! 


Man weaves the fates that round his path entwine— 


Resolve to conquer and the worlds thine! 
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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


BY “¥. E. F.,’? AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE TALE 


*¢ Magryine ror Money.’’ 


Laura Conrap had been a widow four years, 
and still wore her little close cap and deep bom- 
bazine as in the first days of her affliction; a 
style of dress that added not a little interest to 
the delicate complexion and slight figure, which 
without possessing positive beauty, was yet 
pleasing and graceful. But the most satirical 
could scarcely have accused her of vanity in 
thus adhering to her widow’s weeds, as she 
strictly secluded herself from all society, and 
was rarely seen but at church. 

She had not even recognized the earlier and 
most intimate friends of other days in the street, 
and as there is an etiquette in grief as in all 
other things, none had: yet presumed’ to show a 
consciousness of seeirig her ‘as she passed. She 
refused to receive any'one out of the’ family 
circle, and the slightest’ hint toward a’ single 
veil seemed to hurt her beyond measure. 

Laura Conrad had married very young, and 
loved her husband with all the fervor of youth- 
ful affection. After two short years of: wedded 
happiness, she was left with one child, and, 
as she believed, a broken heart. Indeed her 
nearest friends scarce thought at first that she 
would survive the blow, so wild was the afflic- 
tion she gave way to. But human life and 
human hearts are tougher things than we are 
apt to imagine them. Four years had elapsed 
and Laura Conrad was still alive, and though 
hef mourning was as deep, none would dare to 
say her affliction was as great as when she first 
put it on. In the first days of her bereave- 
ment, she had passionately refused to see even 
her nearest relations, and now she shrank with 
a mournful reserve from seeing those from whom 
she had so long estranged herself. She devoted 
her time accordingly wholly to her child. 

Her family always spoke of her as “ poor 
Laura,” and she of herself as one for whom 
the world had no longer any attractions. In 
short, grief had become a habit’ with her, and 
one from which none drearned she could be 
roused. 

‘Here is a letter for you, Laura,” said one 
of her sisters one day. ‘It looks like old Mrs. 
Conrad’s writing.” 

Laura took the letter and changed countenance 
as she read it. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ enquired her mother, 
in an apprehensive tone, as she marked her 
daughter’s altered expression. ‘The letter is 
from your mother-in-law, is it not ?”” 
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Tt is,” replied Laura, in a faltering tone! 
“She wishes me to come on and bring Cornelia 
to see her. She is confined to the house with 
rheumatism, and cannot, therefore, come to us 
as usual.”’ ‘ 

© Well, my love,”’ returried' her mother, ‘you 
must go.”? 

“Oh, I cannot,” exclaimed her daughter. 
To be surrounded by'strangers as’ I must be 
if I go from home, is more than I could bear,” 
and her pretty eyes filled with tears, and she 
looked so distressed, that her mother could 
scarce bring herself to press the subject. After 
reading Mrs. Conrad’s letter, however, she 
began again with— 

“Indeed, Laura, I do not see how you can 
refuse such a letter as this. 1 know, my child, 
how painful it will be, but indeed I think it is 
your duty. Mrs. Conrad-has been most kind in 
coming always to you, and as illness precludes 
her visiting us now, you are called upon I think 
to go to her. Her wish too to’ see Cornelia is 
so natural and so strong, that you have no right 
té refuse her.”’ 

**What is the matter, Laura?” asked her 
father. When he was aware of the point in 
discussion, he settled the matter at once, by 
saying promptly and with decision, 

**You' must go, of course. If your brother 
cannot take you'on, I will go with you myself.” 

Laura looked greatly distressed, and even 
Mrs. Hartley felt as if there was almost a want 
of feeling in her husband’s settling so at once a 
point which she expected to discusss in all its 
bearings with Laura, before they could either of 
them considet it'as quite determined. 

‘“Nay, Laura,” continued her mother pre- 
sently, “I think a change of air and scene will 
do you good. Perhaps, upon the whole, it’ is 
as well for you that you are forced to take a 
journey. You will be better for it, I am sure.” 

I do not want change of scene,’’«said Laura 
sadly. ‘It will dome no good,” and she sighed 
deeply, as if nothing this side the grave could 
avail her much. 

«Where is Laura going ?’? asked one of her 
sisters, who had just entered the room. 

“To Boston,” replied Mrs. Hartley. 

*« To Boston!” exclaimed Miss Hartley, with 
great’ surprise. 

Laura put her mother-id-law’s letter in her 
sister’s hand, and rising left the room. When 
she joined the faniily circle in the evening there 
were traces of tears on her fair face; bat though 
her voice faltered’ and she looked agitated, she 
wrote accepting Mrs. Conrad’s invitation. 

One of her youngér sisters ventured to say 
that she might have a pleasant visit, as Mrs. 
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Conrad lived delightfully, but Laura looked 
excessively hurt at the suggestion, and said, 
nothing but a sense of duty would induce her 
to go at all. Every expectation of pleasure was 
of course quite out of the question.” 

Laura had been gone some six weeks, and 
was now expected home. Her visit had lasted 
beyond the time first named for her absence, 
and her family had felt not a little surprised at 
her consenting to remain so long, knowing her 
to be surrounded by scenes and faces to which 
for a long time she had been unaccustomed, for 
Mrs. Conrad having a married daughter with a 
grown up family residing with her, lived much 
in the world. At her house Laura must.neces- 
sarily be forced to mix, to a degree, with society 
—hence her excessive reluctarice to going there 











duced hf as “ Mr. Harcourt, of Boston,” and 
soon after he rose to take his leave. The door 
had hardly closed upon him when one of the 
children broke through all] reserve and solved 
the mystery at once by exclaiming, as she clap- 
ped her hands, 

‘* Sister Laura’s got a beau!”? 

Mrs. Hartley quite shocked, said hastily— 
*‘hush! hush, my dear,’? and looked apprehen- 
sively at Laura, expecting she would either 
burst into tears at the suggestion, or indignantly 
rebuke the child’s forwardness. But no such 
* thing. She blushed and she smiled too, and 
evidently the idea was not new to her or dis- 
pleasing. Miss Hartley looked from her mother 
to Laura, first in astonishment, and then with 
so strong a desire to laugh that she was obliged 
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at all, and her mother’s and sister’s surprise at ; to leave the room. 


her remaining so long. 


**What can be the meaning of this?’ said 


Six weeks may be a very long or very short 3 Ellen, the youngest sister, to Miss Hartley when 


time, according to events and circumstances. 
When Laura returned it was evident the weeks 
had not passed untold with her at least. A 
change had come o’er the spirit of her dream, 
and one that surprised and puzzled her sisters 
not a little. That she was changed, and much 
changed, all felt before she had been in the 
house half an hour, but where and in what it 
consisted they could not at once determine. 
There was more animation in her tone and 
manner than had been usual with her, but 
that the excitement of her return home easily 
accounted for; and her dress was the same— 
so it was not there. But yet there is an ex- 
pression in everything—even caps have their 
own peculiar language, and the widow’s may 
express the deepest grief, or wear an air of 
most coquettish interest. So Laura now dis- 
played. more of her rich brown hair, and the 
little crimped border eontrasted very prettily 
with the few long eurls suffered to escape its 
control, .And the expression of the soft, dark 
eyes. did not contradict the cap. There was 
a look, a sort; of eonsciousness, a something 
that betrayed that the young widow had been 
admired. Fatigued by her journey, she soon 
retired to. her room, but none of the family 
ventured to notice to each other the change 
that each .perceived....Her mother alone re- 
marked that “Laura looked better . for her 
jourpney,’’ and there all comments on her ap- 
pearance ceased. 

The next morning, however, threw some light 
upon the matter. The Miss Hartleys on their 
return from. their morning’s walk found, to their 
surprise, a stranger in the parlor, engaged in 
animated conversation with Laura. With some 
flutter and embatrassment.of manner she intro- 


she joined her in her room, 

And what kind of a man was Mr. Harcourt 
that he had done such wonders. Why, if the 
truth must be told,a very common place person, 
decidedly inferior to Mr. Conrad. 

But being a man of good character and posi- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, though very much 
surprised, had nothing to object when applied 
to for their consent. 

‘* And so the widow Conrad’s going to be mar- 
ried!’? was the news of the day. ‘‘ Impossible! 
You don’t say so!”? were the exclamations that 
everywhere greeted the announcement. ‘“ Well 
that’s too good! The best think I ever heard!” 

‘‘*Why, what a fuss you make about this 
engagement,”’ said Mr. Walsh, half pettishly 
to his daughter. ‘One would think you had 
never heard of a widow’s marrying before, 
Emily.” 

**But this has been such a broken-hearted 
widow, papa. You never knew anything like 
it. She has worn a double veil, and never seen 
any, even of her most intimate friends, since 
her husband’s death.”’ 

**I don’t wonder she is tired of such non- 
sense,”? replied her father. ‘‘ What a face!— 
but you women are strange creatures.” 

** And the best of the joke is, papa, that she 
who would not even be in the parlor when the 
family had any one to tea at home—goes to 
Boston and returns at the end of six weeks— 
engaged !”’ 

** Well, well,’ said the old gentleman, “ pray 
don’t talk any more about it. My ears ache 
already with hearing nothing else discussed for 
the last two days.” 

But the theme was not to be so speedily des- 
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quaintance. There was no end to the surprise 
and amusement it seemed to create, and the 
Hartleys even appeared half ashamed to an- 
nounce it. But the happy Laura was troubled 
with no such embarrassing recollections. She 
seemed blessed with no memory. An earlyday 
was named for her marriage, and she was quite 
as much absorbed by her wedding clothes as if 
she was not throwing off widow’s weeds for 
bridal finery. 

* How strange!” Ellen would say, “I cannot 
understand it. If Laura had behaved like other 
people! But she would not even see the Waishes 
and Seblys two months ago.”? 

And now, fair Ellen, you have solved the 
mystery. ‘If Laura had only behaved like other 
people” in the beginning, she would not probably 
have taken her friends so much by surprise in 
the end. But living in such absolute seclusion ; 
80 long, the breath of flattery and the looks of 
admiration came upon her with a force and 
freshness that turned her head at once. She 
had loved her husband, and she had mourned 
him; but she had set up for uncommon sensibi- 
ties, when in fact she was rather a common 
woman. She had not meant to impose upon 
anybody, nor t t what she did not feel. 
But she had im upon herself, and uncon- 
sciously felt a complacency in being broken- 
hearted. The little thread of vanity that had 
thus mingled with her grief, made her not the 
less open to the returning pleasures of the world, 
and when she repaid her wedding visits and 
dropt her card as ‘Mrs. Harcourt,’ it was with 
a8 much satisfaction as she had at first left them 
four years ago as Mrs. Conrad. 

“Who are you bowing to, Charlotte?” asked 
Mr. Fauthon of his sister, 












“The bride, Mrs. Har , Conrad that 
was.’ ; ¥5 
What the pretty little : she not 


look so well in colors. I thought‘her ttier 
woman.” , 

“So she was in deep mournitig. But colors 
seem to have a very common-izing effect upon 
some women. In black Laura Conrad was 
lovely, but now there’s nothing striking about 
her. She is rather a pretty, but common looking 
little woman.” 

Why should grief and black touch’ the imagi- 
nation and captivate the fancy as they do? As 
@ matter of coquetry alone there is no compari- 
son between the ‘little cap” and any other head 
dress ever adopted. 

And many a pretty widow ‘like Laura Conrad 
has lost half her beauty and all her’ peculiar 
charm ‘by becoming a happy wife. But there 
aré compensations in all things. 

12* 





THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 
BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER Iv. 

CONTINUED Fkom PaGE 105. y 

Ir Barker, the silk mercer, was proud of his 
buxom and warm-hearted dame, he was still 
prouder of Ruth, his beautiful and only daughter. 
Besides her knowledge of household duties, and 
a degree of taste in embroidery that: amounted 
almost to artistical genius, Ruth could read and 
write, both remarkable feminine accomplish- 
ments for the times: But she had been the 
pupil of her uncle Shore, and he, though an 
artisan, was learned ‘in all the knowledge of 
the age. Indeed, few maidens in the kingdom, 
even of the nobility, had been more delicately 
nurtured than the tradesman’s daughter, and 
none either of the court or city gave back richer 
fruits for the cares which parental affection had 
lavished upon her with so much prodigality. 

Like those birds that love to build’ their nests 
high up in the sunshine, Ruth’ had ehosen her 
bower-room in the top of her father’s dwélling. 
It was a small chamber, rude enough in its’ con-’ 
struction, but considering the station of its oecu- 
pant, absolutely luxurious in its appoihtménts. 
The floor was of dark wood, and polished almost. 
to the smoothness of a mirror; a considerable 
space in the centre was coveted by a carpet of 
tapestry, a marvel of needle-work which had’ 
occupied the leisure hours of pretty Ruth since 
she was old enough to understand tent and cross 
stitch. This'carpet bore marks of use, and was’ 
slightly faded and trampled down in the neigh- 
borhood of an easy chair that stood by an em- 
broidery- frame’ near one of the windows. A 
footstool, indented with the: constant pressure 
of a tiny foot upon its cushion, stood before the 
chair, and half under the embroidery frame. 
In various parts of the apartments were other 
articles of furniture that seemed well worn and 
used to the room, but added to these were deco- 
rations that cast a shade of gorgeous incongruity 
over the whole. Some of the richést damask 
from her father’s ware-house concealed the rug- 
ged walls, and fell in triple folds of crimson over 
two-thirds of each narrow casement. Several 
low chairs, cushioned with Spanish leather richly 
gilded, stood about. Other articles were there, 
distinguished from the original furniture by their 
value and perfect freshness. The chairs were 
spotless and bright with recent gilding, while 
the hangings wore the first gloss, and seemed 
but just suspended over the walls. 

This blending of the. old with the new, the 
luxurious with that which was but ordinarily 
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comfortable, presented a contrast even less 
singular than the two persons who occupied 
this room on the afternoon of that day when 
most of the events related in our two last 
chapters transpired, 

By a table near the window, and seated in 
one of the new chairs, more elaborately carved 
than the rest, sat a lady. Sternly beautiful she 
was, and every imperious motion betrayed a 
habit of command calculated to inspire awe, and 
in some natures, perhaps, a kind of reverential 
love. She bore about her the air of one who 
seldom sat down with her equals in station, in 
intellect, or in force of will—never with her 
superiors in any of these things. Her robe of 
dark velvet much worn, and with the gloss all 
goné, fell in heavy masses about her feet. Two 
or three large diamonds sparkled on her hands, 
which were small and remarkable for their deli- 
cacy. Down her back, till it almost swept the 
floor, flowed her raven hair, with a few silver 
threads winding in and out through the glossy 
waves with painful distinctness, for in those 
cold and rigid features—beautiful as marble and 
as fixed—it was easy to read that those white 
threads had taken root in sorrow not in age. 
No ornament, not even a bodkin stayed the flow 
of those magnificent tresses, they fell around her 
as it was the fashion among high-born women of 
the time, like the heavy folds of a veil. Nature 
itself had cast a mourning drapery around that 
stern and magnificent being. 

The lady was writing. Before her lay several 
rolls of vellum and some crow quill pens, with 
one or two cut from the wing feathers of an 
eagle. She had just taken up one of the crow 
quills and dipped it into the silver standish that 
stood before her in the shape of a rampant lion, 
with its jaws open, but the first quick dash of 
her hand across the vellum forced the delicate 
quill asunder, and flinging it calmly on the floor, 
she took up the eagle’s plume and smoothed the 
feather with her hand, while a faint smile flitted 
across her lips. Then thrusting the point down 
the lion’s throat she began to write again, some- 
what slowly at first, and as if she studied each 
word. .By degrees her occupation seemed to 
grow intensely interesting. Her eyes began to 
flash, her lips were more and more firmly com- 
pressed, and occasionally she would fling back 
the hair from her temples with one hand, and 
pass the palm rapidly over her lofty forehead, 
as if striving to force back the burning thoughts 
in their too rapid flow, but all without faltering 
in her task for an instant. Each syllable as it 
rushed from her pen seemed pressed through 
and through the vellum, so impetuously did she 


write. ' 
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Opposite this singular lady, with her elbow 
resting on the edge of her embroidery frame, 
sat a young girl, partially occupied with her 
needle, but the presence of a stranger in a room 
usually devoted to herself, rendered her restless, 
and, though she worked at intervals, the white 
rose-bud growing into proportions under her 
fingers, failed to occupy her attention. Every 
other instant those large violet eyes were lifted 
from her work and fixed with an anxious ex- 
pression on the lady opposite, and if the lady 
did but move her head she would start and 
half rise from her chair, as if expecting that 
some service might be required of her. As her 
strange visiter become more and more absorbed 
in her writing, Ruth allowed the hand which 
held her needle to fall upon the flowers she had 
created, and sink into a fitof musing. Her eyes 
were fixed on that strange and beautiful face, 
and while she marvelled at its singular expres- 
sion—for the spirit living within glowed upon 
those still features like fire-light on marble—a 
feeling of awe crept over her, and she almost 
held her breath as she gazed. 

All unmindful that those soft eyes were fixed 
upon her, Margaret of Anjou wrote on till there 
was but room for a hasty wded signature 
on the velfum, With a si ash, as it were, 
she placed the signature, and throwing down her 
pen, she hastily rolled the missive, and lifting 
her head suddenly encountered with her large, 
black eyes the earnest gaze fixed on her by the 
young girl. 

Ruth dropped her eyes, and a crimson blush 
swept over her face and neck to the very edge 
of her boddice. She took up her needle and 
attempted to put a red tint into the rose-bud, 
but her hand trembled, and the silk got entan- 
gled with her fingers, so she busied herself in 
striving to unweave it, while Margaret’s eyes 


were bent upon her, and a smile almost trem- 
bled om her haughty lip. 


‘‘ Bring hither a thread of the silk that we may 
knot it around the missive,’? she said in a clear 
voice, that notwithstanding its tone of command 
had a musical sound. 

Ruth started to her feet, and taking up a pile 
of variegated silk, began to disentangle an azure 
thread. 

‘‘ Let it be crimson,” said Margaret quickly. 
*‘ That is the color of our house, maiden.” 

Ruth drew a crimson thread from the glowing 
mass, and moving toward the table dropped on 
one knee, and wove the silk around the parch- 
ment. which Margaret held. 

Thou wouldst make an expert bower wo- 
man,” said the queen, laying her hand caress- 
ngly on the mass of golden ringlets that swept 
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from the maiden’s head. ‘*When Henry of 
Windsor sits on his throne again his queen 
will not forget these gentle services; say, wilt 
thou be one of our honor maidens when we 
make our home at the palace again ?” 

s¢ Would that the day might come when Eng- 
land’s rightful king shall take his seat upon 
England’s throne,” said the maiden with beau- 
tiful enthusiasm. 

“It will come—it will,”? said Margaret with 
a stubborn belief in her own wishes that no 
misfortune had power to diminish. ‘Our pre- 
sent enterprise is too well founded—our secret 
has been faithfully kept—would to heaven we 
had known the worth and loyalty of our London 
tradesfolk earlier.”? 

Oh! how much bloodshed might have been 
saved,” said Ruth, with a slight shudder. 

**Nay, we must not cloud this pretty forehead 
with thoughts of battle-fields,”? said Margaret, 
more gently than she had yet spoken. “ But tell 
me, maiden, for in a few hours more stirring 
events may sweep all these things from our 
minds, would a life at court please thee and 
thy parents? Thou hast a winsome face, and 
our right loyal friend, thy father, has given thee 
gentle nurturing, too gentle, perchance, for thy 
condition.”’ 

“Ah, no,” exclaimed Ruth eagerly, “I look 
not above my present state—in good sooth I 
never have !”? 

“Nay, such wit and beauty must not wither 
among tradesfolk and artisans,” said Margaret, 
with a smile. ‘*‘ We must seek out some confis- 
cated estate for thy father, and wed thee to one 
of the brave knights who has done battle-in our 
cause.” 

“For my father, I know that all the services 
he can render to his lawful sovereign are given 
without a thought of reward,” said Ruth, ear- 
nestly, “and I, oh most gracious lady, ideas of 
state or grandeur nevef enter my mind for a 
moment. I am happy here in my own little 
bower-room. I should find no such love at 
court as that my father and sweet mother give 
me.”? 

Perhaps not—perhaps not,” said Margaret, 
With a sort of mournful abstraction, smoothing 
the golden tresses of the maiden with her hand. 
'€T do not know how it is,’”? resumed Ruth, 
lifting her modest eyes to the face of her royal 
visitor, “but those who live at court take much 
of care with their state and grandeur. We of 
the working order may have less lofty thoughts, 
but our hearts beat more freely !”? 

Margaret bent her eyes on the sweet face 
uplifted to hers, and a proud and brilliant 
expression shot over her features. 





*‘Sweet one, rest thee content in thy home 
while it is safe and happy. Margaret of Anjou 
will never seek to trouble it by planting aspiring 
wishes in this little heart. The dove as it sits 
brooding in its nest may sometimes find safety 
there, while the eagle as it swoops on high pro- 
vokes the archer. Still is there nothing which 
a queen, though a fugitive one, may do to pro- 
mote thy gentle wishes ?”’ 

*‘ Only let me love you dear lady and queen,” 
said the young girl with affectionate simplicity. 
*‘ Save this I have no wish, almost none, which 
my father cannot give me!’’ 

It was a strange thing, but Margaret of 
Anjou, the iron woman, whom no horror or 
misfortune could ever move to tears, turned 
away those superb eyes that Ruth might not 
see the moisture that crept over them. When 
before had her offers of favor been met with 
a warm and single-hearted expression of love? 
There was something sweet in this that moved 
the royal fugitive more than a lost battle could 
have done. It reminded her of her Edward, 
her true-hearted and gallant son, whom she had 
left an exile on the continent. It reminded her 
of the saintly king, her husband, who had seemed 
to exhaust all the strength of his being in the in- 
tense affection which had given him a fatal con- 
trol over his kingdom. It brought to life all the 
sweet home feelings that her haughty nature so 
often held in check. She bent down and pressed 
her lips on the beautiful forehead of the maiden, 
tears fell upon her tresses, and Ruth could feel 
the bosom, against which her head was drawn, 
heaving with suppressed sighs. 

** My son—my gallant son,’”? she exclaimed, 
drawing suddenly back and clasping her hands, 
‘the is about thy age, and when I talk to him of 
of a lost kingdom, he says—‘ but I love thee, 
mother, I love thee. And art thou not queen 
over my father’s heart. The Yorkists may 
prison him from our sight, but they cannot 
conquer the husband or ‘the father’s love.’”? 
The checked tears flashed into Margaret’s eyes 
as she spoke, and a glorious smile lighted up 
her face. ‘Still the boy hath a right princely 
heart, maiden, and when he speaks of his 
father’s bondage, and of the kingdom wrested 
from us, that the Yorkists may batton upon 
it, he chafes for action like the young eagle 
chained to his crag.” 

The soft eyes of Ruth Barker kindled under 
the influence of the tender and lofty enthusiasm 
with which these words were spoken. For the 
proud queen and the loving woman broke forth 
in every glowing lineament of that noble face, 
giving additional eloquence to such words as 
seldom dropped from those stern lips. 
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*¢ Ah, the young and royal prince, he will some- 
time be our king,’’ exclaimed Ruth, gathering the 
folds of Margaret’s robe between her hands and 
kissing them. ‘Then our queen will be happy 
agains”? 

‘‘ Happy,’ repeated the queen, and the burning 
expression passed away from her face, leaving it 
passioniess and still as before. ‘ Happy, there 
is many a red battle to be won and lost before 
this comés to pass, and sometimes, even in the 
hot fever of war, there flashes a vision across my 
mind that palsies it. The vision of that young > 
form hewed down in the fight of the few brave } 
trodden to the earth.” ; 

Margaret broke off with a shudder, and put- ; 
ting Ruth gently away, arose to her feet. With ; 
her hands clasped loosely and drooping before > 
her, and that stately head bent upon her bosom, 
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she began to pace slowly up and down the room, 
murmuring now and then to herself like one in 
a painful dream. Ruth saw that she was for- > 
getful of her presence, and stealing back to the > 
embroidery frame, leaned her elbow upon it and 3 
fell also into a fit of gloomy thought. A half } 
hour went by, another, and another, till night- } 
fall drew on, still the stately form of Queen ; 
Margaret moved to and fro in the gathering } 
twilight, which was fast changing the crimson ; 
glow which struggled through the rich window ° 
drapery to a deep purple, and from that to ° 
gloomy darkness. All at once she seemed to ‘ 
become. sensible of the coming night, and going 
to one of the windows, she lifted the drapery } 
and looked out. ; 

‘Have a care, noble lady, your face may be ; 
seen from the window,’ exclaimed Ruth, ter- ' 
rified by this imprudence. 

It is too dark,” replied. the queen in her 
usually calm and cold tones, ‘Light a taper, } 
maiden, we have yet something to finish before ; 
the gathering of our friends.” ; 

Ruth went out to procure the taper, but a 
noise below startled her, and turning back she § 
besought the fugitive queen to put on her dis- ; 
guise, and lifting the hangings which covered a 
recess in which a temporary couch had been 
placed, she drew forth a priest’s gown. While 
the garment was still in her hands there came 
a sound of hasty footsteps/on the stairs.. The 
queen turned a quick glance toward the door, 
and Ruth stood motionless, her limbs trembling 
and her heart beating hard with terror. 

Step within the recess,’ she said at last in- 
a trembling whisper, and flinging the gown 
over the fugitive, “I will let them kill me 
before they shall reach you.’? 

‘It is too late !’’ replied Margaret firmly, and 
* casting the priest’s garment from her: “let the 





traitors come, they shall not find their queey 
cowering under a disguise.” 

Before Ruth could answer, a sound of whis: 
pering voices came in from the’ outer passage, 
the next instant the door was’ opened, and res 
vealed Barker, the master of the house, with 
his dame, while a little behind stood Williams, 
the young goldsmith, and his mother. Margaret 
recognized them, and advanced eagerly toward 
the door, for at the first glance she had detected 
that something was wrong from the pallor of 
their faces, but even in the excitement of danger 
she was not one to forget the royal dignity to 
which she was born: So checking herself, she 
motioned with her hand that they should come 
in, and when the door was closed, demanded in 
a voice that was only a little sharpened with 
anxiety, if any evil tidings had reached them: 

Barker advanced toward her, and dropped on 
his knees greatly agitated. 

‘* Our tidings are evil, most noble lady—have 
you courage to hear them ?”” 

A proud and painful smile disturbed Marga- 
ret’s lip, 

**I am used to evil tidings—speak!”’ she said 
in a@ firm voice, though her face was pale, and 
her eyes grew vivid with intense anxiety. 

** A few brief words will tell all,’? exclaimed 
young Williams, advancing. ‘The secret of 
your presence here is discovered.”’ 

* Ha!’ ejaculated the queen with a start, and 
glancing sharply toward the door. 

Duke Richatd has got possession of our 


> seeret,?? 


Again Margaret started and drew in her 
breath. 

**The secret of my presence, nothing more 
they can have nothing more!’ she exclaimed, 
and every word came forth gaspingly, ‘“‘ Heaven 
forefend that our brave partisans fall into the 
clutches of that subtle boy.’’ 

“T fear me much that he knows all,’’ replied 
Williams with emotion. ‘Even the list: of 
names so strangely missed from the table last 
night, may be in his possession.’’ 

** All the saints forbid !’? exclaimed Margarets 
* Brave friends—brave friends! must those who 
stand by the Lancaster ever meet with ruin and 
betrayal 2??? 

*« Forgive us, generous lady, your royal person 
is in peril, and that leaves but brief time for coun- 
cil orcourtesy,”’ said the goldsmith’s mother, ap~ 
proathing the queen. 

Margaret extended her hand, and her eye 
kindled. 

**What must we do, thou old and leal servant 
of our house,” she said with frank confidences 
‘* We have had the advantage of thy warm heart 
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and cool brain before this, and in times of greater 


. need. What must we do?” 


“Our first thought is for the personal safety 
of our queen, and we have scarcely a moment’s 
time to deliberate. This is no longer a place of 
safety, your highness must trust to the fealty of 
your old servant and consent to be guided.” 

“But our friends, surely we can deliberate 
with them. They will be here in less than an 
hour—see, the stars are coming out even now.” 

“Not a moment have we to spare,”’ exclaimed 
the widow and her son, both speaking at once. 
“Our friends, oh, royal lady, if they come hither 
it is to be swept like helpless birds in a net 
which Duke Richard is castin’ around them— 
to-morrow will see them in the Tower.” 

“ And is the peril so great?’? cried Margaret 
of Anjou, resuming all her dignity and speaking 
low and firmly—‘*‘ then will Margaret share it 
with her friends! When the last true partisans 
of her husband and king are swept into prison, 
she has nothing to live for outside the walls that 
enclose them and him.”’ 

“The prince, your son!” said the widow, 
promptly touching that string in the mother’s 
heart which she knew would vibrate to her 
words, 

Margaret drew a quick breath. 

Our friends, great queen, but for this delay 
all might be saved,”? cried Barker, and in a few 
harried words he explained the preparations 
that had been made to warn the barons and 

scatter them to places of safety. 

Margaret listened without speaking more than 
a single monosyllable now and then, but her 
quick eyes turned from one to another of the 
agitated group, and the moment she was pos- 
sessed of all the information they could give, 
her powerful intellect decided on the course 
proper to pursue. 

“T must go hence, but where and how ?”’ she 
said, turning with firm confidence to the widow, 
“thou hast some plan of concealment, old fol- 
lower, tell us what it is !°? 

‘Leave us alone,”’ said the widow, addressing 
her son and the mercer. ‘Keep guard below, 
we will come down anon!”’ 

The mercer and young Williams went out, 
closing the door after them. 

“There is but one way—but one sure dis- 
guise,”? said the widow, conquering her reluct- 


ance to propose a plan which she. feared might, 


prove repugnant to the proud queen, but Ker 
brow turned red, and her hands shook ds she 
knelt on the floor, and unfolding a bundle which 
had been concealed beneath her cloak, revealed 
a doublet and hose of Flemish cloth, with a 
velvet cap, and all the smaller articles which 
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composed the dress of a respectable mechanic 
of the times! 

‘** What is this ?—for whom are these things? 
surely dame—surely ty 

** There is no other disguise—it cost me a sore 
pang of shame to propose it,”’ cried the widow in 
a humbled and deprecating voice. ‘‘ But is not 
this better than to be dragged through London a 
prisoner to the boy duke ?”’ 

The crimson flush died on Margaret’s fore- 
head, and the haughty curve of her lip relaxed. 

‘Thou art right, dame, what matters the 
means—Margaret of Anjou shall never become 
prisoner to the usurper. If our friends are but 
rescued from the danger that menaces us this 
night, they will have need of the queen for 
whom so much has been sacrificed. Ruth, 
sweet maiden, look not so pallid, but help us 
off with our robe. It is an old servant, and 
like all that clings to our house, hath suffered 
somewhat. Nay, fear not to pull upon the 
sleeve, as these wars have accustomed us to 
rougher tyeing than thy little hands can offer.’’ 

Greatly relieved at the facility with which 
Margaret had entered into her plan, the gold- 
smith’s widow stood ready to invest her mis- 
tress in the artisan’s garments the moment Ruth 
had disrobed her. Having once reconciled her- 
self to the idea of a disguise that had at first. 
alarmed the delicacy, which is usually most sen- 
sitive when blended with a strong and vivid 
intellect, Margaret yielded herself with a sort 
of shrinking humor to be invested in the strange 
disguise. A smile even broke over her face 
when she saw herself arranged from head to 
foot in male attire, and, blushing like a girl, 
she gathered up her tresses, and with a sort of 
awkwardness that was not altogether ungrace- 
ful, attempted to twist them around her head, 
that they might be concealed beneath the velvet 
cap which dame Williams held ready in her 
hand. But the tresses were too abundant: the 
cap would not go over them, and after a few 
vain attempts to force it, Margaret allowed the 
mass of hair to fall over her person. 

‘What can we do?” exclaimed the widow, 
sorely perplexed, and fixing her eyes, full of 
mingled despair and admiration, on the tresses 
that fell in black and glossy waves almost to 
the floor, ‘They will betray us—the cap will 
never go on!”? 

Margaret seemed to hesitate, she ran her fin- 
gers hurriedly through the waving hair, gathered 
it up between both hands and held it for an in- 
stant, while her arms trembled slightly, and her 
proud lip quivered. Her boy had played with 
those tresses. when an infant in her lap. When 
alone with no eye to witness the mother’s ten- 
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derness, conjuring the queen she had saved to 
fling those tresses over him like a veil, and hear 
his crowing laugh as these soft waves fell over 
his restless limbs. The good king, he who was 
locked from her presence by the stone walls of a 
prison, had been prouder of these raven tresses 
a thousand times than of his inherited throne, 
and now must she part with them? For one 
moment all the sweet woman’s nature swelled 
uppermost in her heart, and tear-drops that 
never reached her eyes gushed through its trou- 
bled depths. A single moment she indulged in 
these womanly regrets, and then all traces of 
emotion left her face. She allowed the tresses 
to fall from her grasp, and drawing a small 
poinard from her bosom, proceeded to cut them 
from her head with a firm and unshrinking hand. 

*‘ Alack, must this be??? exclaimed Ruth, 
gazing with tearful eyes on ‘the curls as they 
fell to the floor a black and glossy pile. 

They would betray her else,”’ replied the 
widow, and kneeling down, the good woman 
reverently gathered up the tresses as they fell, 
and folded them in a silken scarf which she 
took from one of the chairs. 

*¢To-morrow,” said Margaret—she paused, 
and her voice broke. ‘*To-morrow when your 
som goes up to the Tower, instead of the scroll 
which we had prepared, let him carry these to 
Henry of Windsor. He will know them again, 
and also know that his wife and queen has been 
near his prison.” 

* They shall be given,” said the widow, rising 
to her feet, “though surrounded by keepers as 
the poor king always is, no message may be 
whispered.”’ 

* Tt needs none,”’ said Margaret with emotion, 
“Tt needs none. I had hoped to send him joy- 
ful tidings, but he will love those little tresses 
better!”? She paused, heaved a deep sigh, and 
bent forward that Ruth might arrange the arti- 
san’s cap on her head. 

A noise below made them all start and look 
with terror each at the other. It was only the 
silk mercer who came up stairs to see if all was 
ready, he started on seeing the queen in her 
male attire, and looked eagerly around as if 
séarching for some one. He was ignorant of 
the disguise she had assumed, and did not re- 
coghize her, for the appearance of reduced size 
imparted by the strange garments and the thick 


hair terminating on the shoulders in wavy curls, } 


formed a disguise more perfect than even the 
designers had anticipated. 

We are ready,” said the widow, gratified by 
the bewildered look of the mercer. “My son 
must remain here awhile. If any one saw us 
enter together, they saw but two persons, a 








man and a woman. They will see but two 
depart.”” 

With these words the widow offered her arm 
to support the disguised queen, whispering— 

“Lean on me, lady, the staircase is narrow, 
A few moments and you are in safety.” 

The queen bent down and kissed Ruth on 
the forehead before she accepted the offered 
support. 

** Bless thee, child, the saints of heaven bless 
thee,”” she murmured, but as she lifted her head 
the mercer uttered an ejaculation and strode @ 
step forward. 

‘¢ Hush, it is the queen,” cried his wife, seizing 


} him by the arm, “step back and let them pass.” 


“St. George, who would believe this?” ex- 
claimed the mercer, in a burst of joyful asto- 
nishment—“ she is safe, thank heaven, she is 
safe. The boy duke himself would never pene- 
trate this disguise.” 

** Thou hast a queen’s thanks and blessings,” 
said Margaret, with deep feeling as she passed 
her astonished friend, leaning upon the widow. 

He would have followed them, but a back- 
ward wave of Margaret’s hand prevented him, 
and directly he heard the street door close after 
his dangerous and illustrious guest. The next 
moment young Williams entered the room. 

** Quick,”” he said, ** remove all traces of her 
august presence. Down with these hangings: 
in ten minutes they must be packed in the ware- 
house again; put the chairs in the back store- 
room, as if just imported. Here, Ruth,” and 
sweeping the parchment and pens from the 
table, he gave them to the excited maiden with 
orders to cast them all into the fire, while he 
busied himself in tearing down the rich hang- 
ings that had been brought forth to render @ 
royal guest forgetful of her fallen state. 

In less than half an hour Ruth was sitting in 
her bower-room with its pretty, but simple fur- 
niture, looking as if it had not been disturbed in 
an age, and the house was profoundly quiet— 
still her heart beat, and her cheek was painfully 
flushed. Was it anxiety for the fate of her 
guest? or was it because she had been the mo 
ment before clasped to a heart beating evel 
more loudly than her own ? 

The young goldsmith paused not to ask thé 
question, for that moment a loud knocking at 
the street door made him start to his feet and 
rush from the room. TO BE CONTINUED. 





Wuy should we ever weary of this life? 
Oar souls should widen ever, not contract, 
Grow stronger, and not harder, in the strife, 
Filling each moment with a noble act. 
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Mousnroom Catcuur.—Take the full grown flaps 
of mushrooms, wipe them clean, crush them with the 
hands, throw a handful of salt with every peck of 
mushrooms, and let them stand all night; then put 
them into stewpans, and sei them in a quick oven for 
twelve hours; strain them through a hair sieve and 
press out all the juice. To every gallon of liquor put 
of cloves, Jamaica and black pepper, and of ginger, 
one ounce each, and half a pound of common salt. 
Set it on a slow fire and let it boil until half the liquor 
is wasted, then put it into a clean china vessel, and 
when cold bottle it. 

Another mode of making Mushroom Catchup, is to 
take a stewpan full of the large flap mushrooms that 
are not worm eaten, and the skins and fringe of those 
you have pickled; throw a handful of salt among them, 
and set them by a slow fire. They will produce a 
great deal of liquor, which you must strain, and put to 
it four ounces of shalots, two cloves of garlic, an ounce 
of pepper, a table spoonful of ginger, mace and cloves; 
boil the liquor slowly and skim it well. When cold, 
bottle and cork it close. In two months boil it again 
with a little additional spice, and a stick of horse 
radish—it will then keep a year; which mushroom 
catchup rarely does, if not boiled a second time. 

Tomato Catcnur.—Take six pounds of tomatoes, 
sprinkle them with salt and let them remain for a day 
or two, then boil them until the skins will separate 
easily; pour them into a colander or coarse sieve, and 
press them through, leaving the skins behind; put into 
the liquor a pint of Chili vinegar, half a pint of wine, 
pepper, cloves, ginger and allspice ; boil them together 
until a third part has wasted—bottle them tight. The 
catchup must be shaken before it is used. If it is 
boiled down to one-third, and the cords sealed, it will 
be much richer, and keep for years. 

Waunut Catrcuur.—Take six half-sieves of green 
walnut-shells, put them into a tub, mix them up well 
with common salt, (from two or three pounds) let them 
stand for six days, frequently beating and mashing 
them; by this time the shells become soft and pulpy. 
Then by banking it up on one side of the tub, and at 
the-same time by raising the tub on that side, the 
liquor will drain clear off to the other; then take that 
liquor out; the mashing and banking up may be re- 
peated as often as liquor is found. The quantity will 
be about six quatrs. When done let it be simmered 
in an iron boiler as long as any scum arises; then 
bruise a quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of long pepper, two 
ounces of cloves, with the above ingredients; let it 
slowly boil for half an hour. When boiled, let an 
equal quantity of the spice go into each bottle; when 
corked, let the bottle be filled quite up; cork them 
tight, seal them over, and put them into a cool and dry 
Place for one year before they are used. 

RN METHOD OF BOILING Rice.—Pick over 

the rice carefully, rince it well in cold water till it is 
ithfully cleansed; drain off the water, then put it in 
& pot of boiling water, with a little salt. Allow as 
much as a quart of water to a tea-cup of rice, as it 











absorbs the water very much while boiling. Boil it 
seveenteen minutes ; then turn the water off very close ; 
set the pot over a few coals, and let it steam fifteen 
minutes with the lid of the pot off. The beauty of the 
rice boiled in this way, is, that each kernel stands out 
by itself, while it is quite tender. 

Macaroni.—Put a piece of butter, half a pound of 
macaroni, and a little salt into hot water; boil them 
for three quarters of an hour, and then take it out and 
drain it well. Put it into another saucepan with butter 
and grated cheese; toss up the whole together, adding 
two or three spoonfuls of cream; and when done, put 
it on a dish, and serye it very hot. 

Macaroni pressep Sweer.—Boil two ounces of 
macaroni in a pint of milk, with a bit of lémon-peel, 
and a good bit of cinnamon, till the pipes are swelled 
to their utmost size without breaking. Lay them on a 
custard-dish, and pour a custard over themhot. Serve 
cold. 

Hominy.—Wash the hominy clean, and boil it with 
sufficient water to cover it. It should boil from four to 
five hours over a very slow fire. Eat it with butter 
and molasses, or with sugar and milk. It is considered 
extremely whol food, especially for children and 
delicate persons. i 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Tue plate, this month, comprises costumes for early 
and late spring dresses, as well as for promenade and 
evening attire. 


Fic. 1.—A Waxxine Dress.—A silk dress; puffed 


trimming up the front: high in the neck; corsage 
pointed; and tight sleeves. A black silk mantilla, 
trimmed with fringe, and an alternate row of gympe 
and velvet. 

Fic. 1.—A Travetiine Dress.—A coat, trimmed 
with velvet up each side of the front, on the sleeves, 
and up the corsage. Boddice opening in front to show 
the neat chemisette. 

Fic. 11.—A Bax Dress, of three skirts. The under 
jupe is of white satin, the second is embroidered, and 
the upper is of blue satin. Low on the neck, with a 
flounce on the shoulders facing the sleeves: corsage @ 
la point. 

Fic. 1v.—An Eveninc Dress of embroidered tar- 
latane, with a tunic opening in front and rounded, also 
embroidered. A pointed corsage: low in the neck; 
with two rows of deep lace, the lower one forming the 
sleeves. The head-dress of this costume is very dis- 
tingué and beautiful. 

CiANGES IN THE Fasuions.—We have few changes 
to record in styles; an attempt, however, will be made 
this spring to introduce bonnets which shall fit less 
closely to the face; indeed in London the attempt has 
already been made with considerable success. Cor- 
sages @ la point are again all the rage. Caps are 
becoming more fashionable every day: they are now 
worn by much younger persons than formerly ; and are 
set further back on the head. 

Mornine Dresses are made now with great taste. 
Queen Victoria lately had one made up in a most 
beautiful fashion, a description of which we give for 
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our fair readers. It was a dress of deep rose-colored 
satin, the corsage half-high; the sleeves, which are 
demi-longue, are large and wide, and have a deep 
cuff of rich guipure lace, a large cape of the same is 
attached to the neck of the corsage, forming a point 
at the waist; the skirt is long, exceedingly full, and @ 
la robe, the corners being rounded; this also is sur- 
rounded by a deep guépure, narrowing toward the 
waist. Under dress of India muslin, having at the 
bottom three rows of fulling, divided by insertion, the 
body and under sleeves to correspond. Head-dress of 
lace, the lappet falling low at the right side, on the 
left it is caught back by a ma@ud of rose-colored velvet. 
The same style can be made very beautifully out of 
less expetisive materials. 

Youne Lapy’s Cosrume.—We are often solicited 
to give patterns for girls’ dresses. We have just re- 
ceived the spring costume for misses. I[t is a short 
dress of striped shot blue Pekin silk; (or other appro- 
priate material) the skirt made ez bdiats, (upon the 
cross) the lower part being finished with a simple 
broad hem, the upper part being set into the rounded 
waist in large, full gathers; low corsage, made per- 
fectly plain, and on the straight way of the stuff, 
headed with a small, round cape ex diats, joining in 
the centre of the front, and forming a berthe; short 
sleeves, formed of a dcep fold of the same material; 
under chemisette and full sleeves of plain muslin, let 
into narrow bands of the same, and finished with a 
single row of lace. Pantaloons of white cambric, 
embroidered round the lower part. Boots of green 
Morocco leather and cachemire. 

Lapres Ripine Hasit.—A friend, just returned from 
London, writes us thus of the fashionable riding habits 
—a matter of some importance to our fair readers, now 
that the season for equestrian exercises is approaching. 
“ After numerous attempts made at various quarters to 
&: imtroduce a French style of habit, our countrywomen 
a last settled down upon the ancient fashion, 

few judicious modifications. The style most 
deservedly in the highest favor, is a fabric of broad 
cloth or well-napped cashemire, and the color a royal 
blue. The boddice rolls like a vest, and connects in 
front with black hooks‘and eyes. The buttons, which 
are numerous, are arranged in two rows, slightly 
curved; they are the finest quality of gilt vest buttons, 
having a plain, flat surface. The skirt is of the usual 
length, and is fast to the boddice. The sleeves as well 
as the boddice, fit close, and are plain at the cuff, over 
which the-wristlet is turned. The forage cap now sup- 
plants the ungainly man’s hat formerly worn.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poems by Alfred B. Street. With illustrations. 
1 vol. New York: Clark & Austin, 1846.—This 
volume presents us with the poems of Mr. Street in 
an elegant form worthy of their merit. Few writers 
have observed nature more closely, or painted her 
with such fidelity as the author before us. Born and 
educ&ated in a mountainous country, his mind is full to 
overflowing of images of all that is grand and beautiful 
in nature; and in his poems, by a succession of minute 








touches, he brings up these images graphically before 
the reader’s eye. What Boddington is among painters, 
Street is among poets. The finest poem in the volume 
before us is ‘‘The Gray Forest Eagle,” which has 
really no superior of its kind in the language. Mr, 
Street is improving, year by year, and has not yet 
achieved all he is capable of. We bid him heartily 
“ God 8 199 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents, 
By J. Heneage Jesse. 2 vols. Philada.: J. W. 
Moore, 1846.—These volumes compose the first two 
numbers of a new serial to be called “‘ Moore’s Select 
Library.” A better work than this by Mr. Jesse, 
which combines the truth of history with the charm 
of romance, could not have been selected to begin the 
series with. 

The Boston Melodeon. By E. L. White. Beston: 
Elias Hone. Philada.: T. B. Peterson, 1846. —This 
is a collection of secular melodies, consisting of songs, 
glees, rounds, catches, &c., arranged and harmonized 
for four voices. We regard it as one of the best works 
of the kind. It includes most of the popular pieces of 
the day. 

Poems on Man. By Cornelius Matthews. | vol. 
New York: Paine & Burgess. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson.—We have here a neat pocket edition of 
Matthews’ Sonnets on Man in a Republic, a series of 
poems which embody noble thoughts and considerable 
artistic power. The volume is very beautifully printed. 


Goodrich’s National Geography. New York: 
Huntington & Savage.—This is the best achedl”™ 
geography we are acquainted with. It contains 
two hundred and twenty engravings and thirty-three 
maps. The letter press is by Peter Parley. 


Tue Jews Hare.—This admirable mezzotint is from 
one of Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated pictures; and is 


said to be founded on an incident occurring in his early 
life, he being the boy in the left hand corner. We 
consider this engraving one of the most truthful we 
have ever published. It will be followed by others 
equally as elegant. Owing to circumstances beyond 
our control the picture of ‘General and Lady Wasl 
ington,” which we promised in our prospectus, will 
not be published until June. 





i> A story similar in its plot to ‘The Meteor 
Career,” but from the pen of the same author, ap 
peared anonymously a few years since in “The 
Casket.” The story is now re-written, and presented 
to the public in a worthier shape. We make this 
statement lest we should be suspected of “ stealing 
from ourselves.” 
ee s 

I> Miss M. E. L., of Pittsburg, will see that we 
have made use of her valuable suggestion. The pic 
ture, however, we shall have to omit, as we have just 
published one im the same line, and have anothet 
already engraved nearly a duplicate of hers. Will 
she accept our thanks ? 
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